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ABSTRACT 


CALLED TO GO: EXPLORING RECRUITING STRATEGIES 
FOR FEMALE CHAPLAINS IN THE MEDICAL 
RECRUITING BRIGADE 


by 
Sharon D. Browne 
United Theological Seminary, 2018 


Mentors 
Keith D. Lawrence, DMin 
Connie Carter, DMin 
The context of this project is the United States Army Recruiting Command (USAREC) 
located at Fort Knox, Kentucky. USAREC is the recruiting component of the US Army. 
There is a 10% disparity between female clergy and the female soldiers in the ranks. The 
problem within my context is the US Army Chaplain Corps is 95.2% male. The 
hypothesis is if USAREC implements a recruiting campaign to recruit female Chaplains 
then they will be able to satisfy the mission requirements set forth by the DOD. The 
methodology will be qualitative research. The project was successful, although change in 


recruitment is doubtful. 
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INTRODUCTION 


For well over two hundred and forty-one years the US Army has evolved to 
become the most powerful professional fighting force in the modern world. The US 
Army was originally established on June 14, 1775 as the Continental Army to fight 
against the British army in what is called the Revolutionary War. After the War was won 
and independence from the British monarchy was declared, the new formed Congress of 
the Confederation created the United States Army on June 3, 1784. 

Soon after, General George Washington established the Chaplain Corps, and 
authorized one chaplain with the salary of a captain for each regiment in the Continental 
Army. The first female chaplain to serve in the US Army was Ella E. Gibson Hobart. She 
served with the First Wisconsin Heavy Artillery in 1864 during the Civil War. Her 
actions were not acknowledged and she received no pay for her services for four years. 
Her commission was acknowledged posthumously in 2002. The first official female 
chaplain was an African Methodist Episcopal (AME) minister named Alice Henderson in 
1973. She served honorably for thirteen years. Over the years, the number of female 
chaplains on Active Duty has increased to sixty-eight in 2010. 

Currently, there are only sixty-five female chaplains. A growth of sixty-five 
females in clergy positions could be considered a momentous achievement but those 
numbers equate to a mere 4.2% of the 1,517 chaplains on Active Duty. This disparity is 


evident when we realized in February 2016, 14.3% (68,681) of the Active Duty Army 


was female. The Active Duty strength in February 2016 was 477,388. In 2010, the 
Secretary of the Army, along with the Chief of Staff of the Army (CSA) presented the 
Diversity Initiative Roadmap to recruit, develop and retain the best qualified people for 
the Nation’s military. 

A growing need exists for US Army in general (and the Chaplain Corps 
specifically) to reflect the increased diversity of our society. This will help in allowing all 
soldiers, families, and DA Civilians to access clergy persons who mirror their faith 
tradition. The defining problem for consideration is the need to engage, recruit, and enlist 
qualified ministry professionals with the expressed aim of providing religious support for 
the soldiers, families, and DA Civilians of the US Army. Although USAREC has 
recruiting programs such as Partnership for Youth Success, Home-School Graduates, 
Military Accessions Vital to the National Interest (MAVNI), and the Buddy Team 
Enlistment Option, the issue is how to design a project to help the US Army Chaplain 
Corps expand or employ strategies that will increase the number of female chaplains and 
chaplain candidates and increase the diversity of the operational Army. 

As the US Army continues with the expansion of the Diversity Initiative, it is 
imperative that innovative approaches are adopted to maximize opportunities for 
recruiting and retaining quality clergy for military service. 

Some examples of these concerns are: Is the current leadership opened to the 
participation of female chaplains in their ranks? What would you prefer in a chaplain, the 
ability to keep up on physical activity or experience in ministry? In what way can the 
Chaplain Corps devise a recruiting program around a life cycle of women? How do we 


devise recruiting paradigm for millennials and devise new approaches for women who do 


not want to be in ministry for lifetime? How can we deal with the issues of ageism that 
exists within the Chaplain Corps 1.e., unwillingness to access Active Duty Chaplains 
under the age of thirty? What is the best approach in marketing for the female applicants 
e.g. print, Internet, media/multimedia? Should ministry be considered a transitional space 
for women? How do other major organization seek to recruit female and millennials? Can 
those models inform/help with recruiting in the Chaplain Corps? In what ways can the 
Chaplain Corps ensure that the current recruiting material reflects the diversity that the 
Corps desires to attract? Do the current print venues speak to the diverse market the 
Corps desires to attract? These are some of the issues that should be reflected upon. The 
current recruiting paraphernalia does not lend itself to diversity, nor address the innate 
ageistic biases that exist within the Corps. 

An effective and intentional assessment may help to bring awareness and 
eventually deconstruct the ageism, innate biases and overt misogyny that exist with the 
Chaplain Corps. If these issues are not addressed, the mission, validity, veracity, and 
cultural relevance of the Corps will be degraded. 

Chapter one, Ministry Focus will reveal my spiritual joumey and how God has 
uniquely equipped and prepared me to do problem solving in the context of the US Army. 
It also reveals the problematic issues of the context and serves as the basis for the focus 
of this ministry project. 

Chapters two through five provide the foundational basis for developing a 
ministry model that will add to the existing body of knowledge used to do problem 
solving in various ministry settings throughout the land. In these chapters the biblical, 


historical, theological and theoretical foundations will be discussed. 


The Bible is the ultimate authority on life and therefore, the people of God should 
consult it as the primary resource for problem solving. In this wise, both the problem and 
solutions for the problem at hand are found in various scripture of the Bible. 

The historical foundation demonstrates how the problem of the context has been 
treated down through history from a particular point until today. The theological 
foundation, similar to the biblical foundation speaks to how scholars and theologians 
speak about the problem and solutions. The theoretical foundation will give insight into 
models of ministry that have been used to solve the various areas of recruitment. From 
the theoretical foundation, a new model of ministry will be developed and tested in the 
context. 

Chapter six, Project Analysis will provide the results from the project fieldwork to 
include the projects methodology, implementation, and concluding thoughts as a whole. 
The expected results from the model are to expand the awareness for the need for female 
chaplains and chaplain candidates and subsequently enlarge the number of female 


chaplains in military ministry. 


CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


“The only thing constant in life is change.” This quote for the Greek philosopher 
Heraclitus is endemic to the transient path my life has undertaken. Synergy purports a 
convergence of the context of ministry and life experience. It is the tip of the spear where 
the creative ideas for ministry can be fully embraced and explored. 

I realized that my life, as I reflect upon it, has been transient. My family left the 
United Kingdom when at age five to reside on multiple islands in the West Indies. The 
islands are comprised of culturally and religiously diverse people. The nomadic existence 
created the ability to adapt to different physical locale and appreciate the subtle diversity 
in cultures. 

The speech pattern for each island in the West Indies differs. There are rhythmic 
cadences that vary from melodic endings to sentences to more nasal inferences hear 
throughout the conversations. Island folk made fun of me at an early age because I 
sounded too proper because I spoke with a pronounced British accent. 

I was christened in the Anglican Church but my attendance was sporadic at best. I 
loved music in many forms. When we attended church I loved to sing. I appreciated the 
hymns and the unique praise songs that I heard especially when sung to the modified 
rhythmic cadences found in West Indian churches. But I found the rest of the church 


service boring and devoid of relevancy to my life. God seemed to be a distant and 


unconcerned deity. It was this frustration that caused me to seek to create an environment 
where worship was salient and the encounter with God was expected and profound. 

Often I would hear folk say “when I get my life together then I will become a 
Christian.” Over the years, this became the mindset that I adopted when it came to 
anything Christian. My first encounter with God occurred when I was about eleven years 
old on the island of Tortola in the British Virgin Islands. A friend invited me to a church 
meeting. The family was the only ‘real’ Christians that I knew at the time and after many 
invitations, I decided to go to church to listen to a visiting youth minister. 

We sat at the back of the church, on the row where all the children sit. I do not 
remember the sermon. The only thing I remembered was that the preacher said that God 
loved me and that Jesus died for my sins. He made the altar call and began asking people 
to come to the front to accept Jesus as their personal Savior. I refused to go despite the 
gnawing and overwhelming urge to go. In retrospect, I remember the persuasive poison 
fed to me by the adversary of our souls as he whispered, “Do not go up there. Everybody 
is watching you. They are going to think something 1s wrong with you. You are not ready 
for this yet.” Much to the horror of any eleven year old, the preacher approached me and 
asked me to come with him to the altar. To my eternal shame, I refused, choosing to 
remain temporarily in sin, rather than to accept the saving grace of Christ. 

That night in the quietness of my room, I knelt at my bedside and asked the Lord 
to forgive me of my sins and come into my life. After asking Jesus to come into my heart, 
I felt a wave of peace sweep over me and I knew as the moon shone through my Jjalousie 


louvers that something special had happened to me that night. I had the best night’s sleep 


I had known at that time. I never told anyone in my family what I had done and I 
continued living my life as if I had no knowledge of God. 

My encounters with diverse cultures expanded as my family moved to New York 
City during my last year of High School. The challenge to adapt to the new environment 
was eased by rapidly joining with Thomas Jefferson High School Sunshine Club for West 
Indian students. Having a sense of commonality with the other members affording me the 
opportunity to survive and thrive. I discovered in this school that I excelled at public 
speaking. I won the speech award for the graduating class. 

I attempted to adapt to other areas of American life but I could not seem to find 
my niche. My mother complained about my inability to find a job, so I joined in the US 
Army at nineteen. It was one the better things that I have done it my life. The military 
tested my physical and mental limits. I found out that I was physically stronger and more 
resilient than I even envisioned. 

When I joined the US Army, my speech betrayed me once again. I had a 
confluence West Indian dialects and New York idiomatic expressions. I grew weary of 
having of having Midwestern and Southern Americans constantly asking me to repeat 
what I was saying as if I were speaking a foreign language. I listened closely and 
carefully so I could mimic the sounds of the speaker. I became a chameleon. I began 
modifying my speech pattern as [ could assimilate in the arena that I was required to 
engage. Later in life, I realized that I was attempting to embody the Pauline motto in 1 
Corinthians 9:19-23, “becom[ing] all things to all men, that I might by all means save 


some.” 


In the Army, soldiers learn to create community quickly. Team building tn the 
Army is a concept that requires immediate formation. Often times the forming of the 
team can begin at the Reception Station. It is the place where new recruits who are from 
the same geographical area can begin to identify a face that is common to them. If you 
are fortunate to see that person again in basic training, and you are part of the same unit, 
that person immediately becomes a friend. That friendship is not based upon race age or 
any other discriminating factor, but it comes in fruition simply because it was one thing 
we had in common, geographical location. 

As we continue in our military careers, we find that we develop friendships based 
on previous assignments home of record or any other thing we may have in common. 
Conversations occur like a speed dating event so we can find that place of commonality. 
Community comes quickly in the military because we must develop trusting relationships 
which enable us to function at a duty location and some relationships which can endure 
for life. It is also those relationships that we form at previous locations which ease the 
transitions and new duty assignments. It can be extremely comforting to know that a 
family that you served with and had a positive experience will be at upcoming installation. 

My introduction to a relationship with God occurred in a Pentecostal 
environment. I did not have an understanding of the nuances of religion so all churches 
were the same to me. I soon discovered that my salvific experience occurred in an 
Apostolic church. I was baptized in the name of Jesus. The Army sent me to Bamberg 
Germany but there were no apostolic churches there. I began attending a local Church of 


God in Christ (COGIC) on the installation and there I grew in my walk with God. 


In Germany, soldiers sought me out just to talk. Our Unit Supply Room became 
the place in the company where people would come to converse about religious issues, 
martial relationships, and child-rearing issues. I was just sharing how my relationship 
with God had made a profound difference in my life and the more I shared, the more 
people came to converse. Some days it was so overwhelming I began to pray, “Lord can | 
just do one thing?” 

I soon found out that the COGIC baptized in the Name of the Father, the Son and 
the Holy Ghost. I was told that if I wanted to be considered saved, I would need to be 
baptized again. This process of being re-baptized is one that I would face again as | 
attempted serve in the United Methodist Church and the Reformed Church of America. 

I accepted my call to ministry after my return from Germany. I was no longer on 
Active Duty. My service obligation was not complete. I would be required to complete 
the service obligation in the Army Reserves. I returned to New York City after 
completing my tour of duty in Germany. The children would be with me while Otis 
received his military orders to Fort Lewis, Washington. 

The basement apartment did not have as much direct sunlight so it was difficult to 
gauge the time of day. My intent was to go upstairs and begin my morning with a cup of 
coffee. I flicked the on switch for the stereo and I heard a sermon that confronted my 
unwillingness to consider that God may require me to serve Him in greater capacity. I sat 
for the twenty-five minutes as the preacher expounded from Isaiah chapter 6 and as he 
hammered home the question in verse 8: “Also J heard the voice of the Lord, saying, 
whom shall I send, and who will go for us?” I thought that it was a provocative idea but I 


did not say “yes” to the will of the Lord on that day. The next morning, I was confronted 
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with the same text and the same preacher. By Wednesday, I decided that I would keep a 
note pad close by so that I could take notes of any relevant information. For the entire 
week, the Lord chipped away at my justifications but I continued to resist. 

The journey towards ministerial credentialing was disheartening. The Pentecostal 
organizations required that you serve within the local church for a year before being 
recommended to the district as a candidate for licensure. The district would then require 
that you serve faithfully for an additional year before the candidate is commended to the 
Bishop. By the time the third year is complete, most military families are scheduled for a 
Permanent Change of Station (PCS) and the process must begin again and the next 
location. I endured three PCS moves and a failed marriage before I could successfully 
complete being licensed at the apostolic church where I became a Christian. 

During are those times of serving, I learned to function in various ecumenical 
settings. I observed what to do but I also made mental notes of things that I thought could 
be done better. I detested the ease with which Pentecostals engaged in public shaming 
from the pulpit and the seemingly lack of practical application that was helpful in 
navigating the vicissitudes of life. 

In addition, my gender was always a source of consternation. I was constantly 
reminded that God did not call young women with children because my first call was to 
be mother. When my children were teenagers, I was still relegated to teach Sunday school 
classes and women’s Bible studies. I was never encouraged to consider pulpit ministry 
until I did my supervised ministry in the United Methodist Church (UMC), 

The Harvard educated Pastor of the Mt. Pocono UMC was cajoled into accepting 


another seminarian from Drew University for the supervised ministry process. He later 
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confessed that he was hesitant about seminarians from Drew. The last student was a 
colossal disappointment. She was always late. She lacked the ability to sit comfortably in 
the pulpit. She wore pumps to assist with a gravesite committal and she literally fell out 
of the pulpit after preaching one Sunday morning. He recommended that she should not 
continue with the process of ordination. He vowed to the congregation that they would 
never subject them to that chaos again. Fortunately, I learned practicality in ministry. I 
also learned to quickly access what might be needed for a ministry setting. 

I could not see myself as functioning in a pastoral capacity. My spiritual 
formation did not create formidable paradigms for me to emulate. So when I arrived at 
Mt. Pocono UMC, I informed my mentoring team that I only envisioned myself as a 
teacher. It was all I knew. So the pastor wisely instructed the congregation to address me 
only as Pastor Sharon. I would recoil whenever I heard the salutation from the 
congregants. Their children would squeal with delight when they addressed me in the 
local grocery store and slowly my revulsion subsided. This experience has enabled me to 
appreciate that part of my purpose is to challenge those whom I encounter to expand their 
view of what God has called them to do or be. 

Each church was so steeped in their individual doctrinal positions for membership 
that my transience caused problems with me navigating the processes of ordination. 
When I began to seek ordination in the United Methodist Church in 2004, being 
mobilized for active duty hampered the ordination process. The Methodist church and the 
North Pennsylvania District Superintendent refused to provide and special dispensation 


so that I could be considered a Chaplain Candidate and be excluded from the deployment. 
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In hindsight, it was the best thing that could have happened to me because that 
deployment solidified my desire to become an Army Chaplain. 

The understanding of the idiosyncratic doctrinal positions of most main-line 
denominations enables me to be sensitive to navigating military personnel through the 
call process of their individual denomination. This compounded frustration allows me to 
be more willing to immediately utilize the gifts and talents of congregants who choose to 
worship in the Chapel system. 

Active duty military personnel and their families are inherently transient and 
transitional. The chapel community and its leadership are subsequently transitional. My 
desire is devise a mechanism or process that would ensure transient military personnel 
and their families can be fully integrated into the chapel community quickly. My intent is 
to consider ways to foster a continuity of the mission, mandate, and ministry of the 
individual congregation to the military and civilian context. The objective is to ensure 
that the methodologies formulated are within the present praxis of the army chaplaincy. 


The core competencies are Nurture the Living; Care for the Wounded; Honor the Fallen. 


CHAPTER TWO 


BIBLICAL FOUNDATIONS 


The role of women in leadership has been a source of contention among people of 
ancient Middle Eastern culture. The same notion of ability and capability remain in the 
modern secular, religious, and military societies. The struggle to clearly delineate gender 
roles continues to provide a forum where a fervent examination of the ways women in the 
Biblical text engaged the paradigms of patriarchy and inverted the perception of their 
ability to be seen as being used by God. 

A trite engagement of the Biblical text could suggest that the God of the Bible has 
relegated the feminine to a perpetual place of subjugation. The creation story in Genesis 
indicates that the serpent deceived Eve and that deception culminated with the fall of 
humankind. Along with the punishment of pain in childbirth for her sin, the woman was 
told in Genesis 3:16, “And you will desire to control your husband, but he will rule over 
you.”! God judged the relationship and deemed that the woman is no longer equal to her 
husband. She has been relegated to a place of submission. The man became the vocal 
ruler and the woman the silent observer. Women became the silent and unseen faces 
when it came to conveying the message of the Holy. Greater credulity was given to the 
notion that God would rather use a donkey in Numbers 22: 28-31 to speak than speak 


through a woman. 


' Genesis 3:16, New Living Translation Bible. Unless otherwise noted, all scripture references in 
this document are from the NLT. 
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In story of Israel only five women have held the distinction of being a prophet. 
Susan Ackerman indicates, “In the Hebrew Bible: 1) Miriam, the sister of Moses, in 
Exodus 15:20; 2) Deborah, said also to be judging Israel in Judges 4:4; 3) The unnamed 
wife of the prophet Isaiah in Isaiah 8:3; 4) Hulda, the prophet who verified the validity of 
the recently discovered Book of the Law for King Josiah, in 2 Kings 22:14 (paralleled in 
2 Chronicles 34:22; and 5) Noadiah, who seems to have opposed the restoration projects 
of Nehemiah in some way, in Nehemiah 6:14.”? With such a little consortium to draw 
from it is no wonder that the role of women in positions of leadership is viewed with a 
hermeneutic of suspicion. 

As the story of God’s interaction with humanity continued, it was only men who 
appeared to clearly discern and respond to the voice of God. Women such as Jochebed, 
the mother of Moses, responded to the injustice by saving her newborn son merely by 
perceiving the need for action. It is only after the documentation of Deborah serving as a 
co-liberator for Israel that the direct angelic encounter of Samson’s unnamed mother is 
documented in Judges 13. Even then, her message is discounted until the angel of God 
comes again and speaks with Manoah personally. 

The foundations used in this section of the project document reflect a willingness 
to reconstruct our understanding of the role of women in ancient Judaic and early 
Christian communities as we seek to empower a modern appreciation for women in 
military chaplaincy. Biblical foundations for the project come from the Song of Deborah 


in Judges 5 and the role of Dorcas in Acts 9. In the Old Testament text, I will unpack the 


* Susan Ackerman “Why Is Miriam Also among the Prophets? And Is Zipporah among the 
Priests?,” Journal of Biblical Literature, vol. 121, no. 1 (Spring, 2002): 47-80, accessed February 14, 2015, 
JSTOR, http://www .jstor.org/stable/3268330?Search= yes&resultItemClick=true&search. 
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challenge within the Song of Deborah as later scribes attempt to provide a more coherent 
reading of the Torah. I will challenge the position of Barak’s willingness to go into battle 
with Deborah suggesting that he possessed a more defiant posture than one of reverence 
In the New Testament narrative, I will reflect upon the role of Dorcas as a female servant 
leader empowered to meet the needs of her community. I will further posit that her 
adherence to the command of Jesus to serve the widows, orphans and disenfranchised 1s a 
model of incarnationa] ministry. I will also discuss the ways in which the US Army 
Chaplain Corps can experience an increase in the amount of female chaplains and 
chaplain candidates to enhance the diversity of the Chaplain Corps and reflect the 


complex diversity of the US Army. 


Old Testament: Judges 4:6-9 


Historical Criticism 

Judges in Israel served as both religious and civil leaders for the nation. Moses 
served as the first judge of the people but the task of litigating for two million people was 
constant and overwhelming. His father-in-law Jethro observed the unending practice of 
mediating issues. He afforded him the counsel that he wisely adhered to because he 
understood that the burden of hearing issues would take its toll on his body and mind. 
This created the need for judges. 

In Exodus 18:17-22, Jethro provides the framework for Israel’s judicial system. 
With the charter in hand, Moses established a mechanism that would serve the people in 


the absence of a definitive leader. Moses and Joshua are dead and the people have begun 
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settlements in Canaan. Their adherence to the mandates of YHWH is dissipating as they 
begin the challenge of self-governance. 

The Children of Israel have ended their season of wandering in the desert of Sinai. 
They have crossed over into Canaan and continued their plan of expansion under the 
leadership of their general Joshua. Under Joshua’s leadership Israel prospered militarily 
and confounded more battle hardened kingdoms with their guerilla warfare tactics of 
ambushes and unconventional assaults. The opening chapters of the book of Judges read 
as a ‘pass in review’? of the Tribes of Israel as the writer lists their military campaigns. 
The death of Joshua creates a leadership vacuum as the fledging nation struggles with 
their ongoing acquisition of new territory and the assimilation then of conquered people 
of the Canaanite region. 

Without a clear and decisive leader to ensure that the moral compass of the nation 
remained sound, the people rejected the worship of YHWH and drifted into adopting the 
theological perspectives of their displaced neighbors. The religious decline into idolatry 
and subsequent abandonment of YHWH caused Israel to lose the protection of the Lord. 
Now the motley crew of slaves turned untrained soldiers found themselves at the mercies 
of vastly superior trained armies who plundered them because of their lack of cohesion 
and tribal isolationism. The judges of Israel arose as a direct response to the crisis in the 


nation. 


3 Pass in review is a long-standing military tradition that began as a way for new Commanders to 
inspect the readiness of their troops. Troops are also mustered with visiting Officers and Guest Speakers are 
invited to review the troops, Training Circular TC 3-21.5 Drill and Ceremonies, Department of The Army 
Washington, DC, January 20, 2012), accessed February 14, 2015, https://rdl.train.army.mil/catalog- 
ws/view/100.ATSC/36E2FF6E-6492-4FCE-A25F-09B684EEA A3C-1327075372265/chap1 1 .htm. 
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The Judges of Israel had a two-fold function they served as governors and 
deliverers who mitigated domestic and civil issues of the populace and ensured the 


security of the nation by functioning as ambassadors and warlords.‘ 


Literary Criticism 

The authorship of the book of Judges remains in question. Parochial church views 
suggest that the author is the prophet Samuel. This position contends that the prophet 
Samuel chronicled the decent of the nation from a theocratic rule with YHWH being both 
infallible deity and sovereign to a monacha rule with imperfect mortals. However, 
current scholarship considers that the original compilation of Judges may have occurred 
during the reign of the young king Josiah. Josiah sought to bring the people back to the 
worship of YHWH after a period of apostasy through codifying the Torah and the history 
of the nation. 

After the return from Babylonian captivity, new attempts to make collate once 
again the sacred text of the nation and the redaction of Jewish history occurred during the 
post Babylonian exilic period as Deuteronomists struggled to regain an understanding 
and appreciation of cultural and religious identity of the fledging nation. Baruch Halpern 
proposes that unfortunate scribes who was tasked with serving as the copyist was faced 


with the challenge of drafting a more comprehensive historical picture with the Song of 


4 Chad Brand, Charles Draper, Archie England, Holman Illustrated Bible Dictionary (Nashville, 
TN: Holman Bible Publishers, 2003), 961. 


Deborah being his line of demarcation. The prose of Judges 4 is the surviving product 
with its inconsistencies and repetition in areas of the prose.° 

However, David Carr suggests that the codifying of Jewish Scripture is a sage 
response to traumatic events in life. He theorizes, “The Jewish and Christian scriptures 
arose out of and speak to catastrophic human trauma.” These continuous catastrophic 
traumatic events build a level of spiritual resilience for the community who is enduring 
hardship. He further infers that experiences of suffering can teach forms of wisdom that 
transcend their original contexts.° 

Elihu Grant posits, “Experience shows that each successive school or editor 
inclines to certain amplifications out of his own reflective processes. In fact, reflection 
tends to work in two directions, to add considerations not justified by the sources and to 
omit aspects, even archaeologically important elements, contained in a source.”’ The 
redactor leaves the reader to ascertain that Jabin, King of Hazor in Judges 4:2 is not the 
same Jabin, King of Hazor spoken of in Joshua 11:10-13. James E. Smith suggests that 
Jabin may have been a dynastic title for all the rulers of this city.* 

Grant contends that The Song of Deborah is one of the oldest hymns of Jewish 
history. The Song of Deborah is deemed as a victory song composed to remember how 

> Baruch Halpern, “The Resourceful Israelite Historian: The Song of Deborah and Israelite 
Historiography,” The Harvard Theological Review, vol. 76, no. 4 (October 1983): 379-401, accessed 


February 14, 2015, JSTOR, http://www.jstor.org/stable/1509543?Search=yes&resultItemClick=true& 
search. 


© Carr, David M. Holy Resilience: The Bible’s Traumatic Origins (New Haven, CT: Yale 
University Press, 2014). 


’ Elihu Grant, “Deborah's Oracle,” American Journal of Semitic Languages and Literatures, vol. 
36, no. 4 (July, 1920): 295-301, accessed February 14, 2015, JSTOR, http://www.,jstor.org/stable/528331 
?Search=yes&resultItemClick=true&search. 


’ J. E. Smith, The Books of History “Jdg 4:1-3” (Joplin, MO: College Press, 1995). 
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YHWH enabled the people of God to overcome their enemy. Alexander Globe suggests 
that the thanksgiving hymn of Ugaritic origin is comprised of the strophic patterns that 
reflect the complexity and rhythmic cadence of the song.’ The celebratory composition 
was possibly generated shortly after the epic battle at Mount Tabor. The hymn was 
initially conveyed orally and later codified for posterity. The intent of the song was to 
covey to hearer to power of YHWH to deliver His people.'® 

The Song of Deborah in Judges 5 presents several issues with the authorship of 
the book of Judges. The subsequent redaction of the song was a capable attempt to 
elucidate the apparent gaps in the skeletal framework but left the text with more 
inconsistency and redundancy. Halpern reveals, “The song claims that ten tribes took part 
in the battle. The prose states that only Zebulun and Naphtali took part (Jdg. 4:6, 10).”"! 
The omission of the tribes in the prose is reflective of the tribes who were not present for 
the battle but were present for the covenant renewal festival to celebrate the covenant of 
YHWH with the people.” 

The additional inconsistencies arise from Sisera’s encounter with Jael. Judges 
4:18 says she came out to Sisera, and lured him into her tent and drives a tent peg through 


his head. While the song in Judges 5: 24-27 does not clearly state she was the general. 


? Grant, “Deborah's Oracle.” 

'0 Alexander Globe, “The Literary Structure and Unity of the Song of Deborah,” Journal of 
Biblical Literature, vol. 93, no. 4 (December, 1974): 493-512, accessed February 14, 2015, http:// 
connection.ebscohost.com/c/literary-criticism/10108905/literary-structure-unity-song-deborah. 


'! Halpern, “The Resourceful Israelite Historian.” 


'2 Halpern, “The Resourceful Israelite Historian.” 
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Halpern says, “Jael crept up behind and, with the proverbial blunt instrument, bludgeoned 
him to death.””? 

However, Dana Fewell and David Gunn posit that Sisera entered Jael’s tent and 
not the tent of her husband Heber because her husband has forged an alliance with the 
Canaanites and presumably so has his wife. Fewell re-reads the poem and suggests that 
Sisera sexually assaulted Jael and she killed him after the rape was complete and he had 
succumbed to his passion.'* The images of rape and violence are extended into Judges 
5:30 with this reading: 

Are they not finding and dividing the spoil? A girl or two for every man; spoil of 

dyed stuffs for Sisera, spoil of dyed stuffs embroidered, two pieces of dyed work 

embroidered for my neck as spoil?’ 
Bruce Halpern suggests that the Deuteronomistic account of Judges 4 with its depiction 
of Deborah is not reliable and postdates the poetry account in Judges 5 by about 500 
years.'° It is also the suggestion of scholars that this subsequent series of redactions 
caused patterns of redundancy in Chapters 4 and 5. 

The inversion of patriarchy is reflected in representation of the ways that Deborah 
and Jael manifest the prophetic intent of YHWH to bring deliverance to Israel. The once 


silenced voices of women in the Torah are now speaking, active and obedient to the 


mandate in the Book of Judges. 


'S Halpern, “The Resourceful Israelite Historian.” 


'* Danna Nolan Fewell and David M. Gunn, “Controlling Perspectives: Women, Men, and the 
Authority of Violence in Judges 4 & 5,” Journal of the American Academy of Religion, vol. 58, no. 3 
(Autumn, 1990): 396-397, accessed February 14, 2015, JSTOR, http://www.jstor.org/stable/1464620? 


Search. 


5 Jdg 5:30. 
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Chapters 4 and 5 of Judges contain many polemic positions. G. T. Wong suggests 
that the entire Song of Deborah filled with controversy. However, the initial argument as 
we provide the literary criticism revolves around the authorship of the entire book of 
Judges. Gregory Wong regards those who remain on the side of YHWH as Jael did would 
gain success but those who oppose YHWH would be cursed and suffer the fate of 
Sisera.!’ 

Wong also purports that the style of the poetry in Judge 5 was written in the way 
it was orally declared. The oral repetition provided an easier way to remember and 


convey the hymn for the festival for which it was used.'8 


Cultural criticism 

The fourth judge of Israel was a woman named Deborah. She served concurrently 
with the judge Shamgar. Judges 4: 5 reveals that Deborah sat under the palm bearing her 
named and provided guidance for the nation. Her name means bee, and connotes the 
constant activity that may have surrounded her life. She is the symbol of activity in a 
nation filled with inactivity and general malaise. She resided in the hill country of 
Ephraim and held court under the palm of Deborah. A. Biichler purports that Deborah’s 


practice was common. He states, “It would not have been said that she taught in public 


'’ Gregory T. K. Wong, “Song of Deborah as Polemic,” GBPress- Gregorian Biblical Press, 
Biblica, vol. 88, no. 1 (2007): 1-22, accessed February 14, 2015, JSTOR, http://www.jstor.org/ stable 
/42614746?Search. 


'8 Wong, “Song of Deborah as Polemic.” 
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under a palm-tree, if the custom had not still been general in the times of the author.” 


Her wisdom and prophetic insight caused her to be labeled as a mother in Israel. 

Deborah arises to serve as a judge because of the cry of the oppression of the 
people in Judges 4:3. It is a healthy parallel to consider as we envision the lament under 
the abuse of a relentless enemy and the haunting cries of the suffering. In the narrative of 
we see a response to the social injustice that is occurring in her community. Deborah 
speaks to Barak and invited him to participate with God and bringing deliverance to 
Israel. 

Despite the pre-monarchal suppositions of the roles of women in Israelite religion, 
Deborah wields the power and influence of her male counterparts. We can assume that 
her gifting and anointing is verifiable because her name is linked to her husband 
Lappidoth who is not recorded as a prophet or leader. He is listed merely as her husband. 
We can contend that it would malign his character and good name if her reputation as a 
prophet and judge were not beyond reproach. Conversely, B. Grafius argues, “The name 
Lappidoth is elsewhere unattested; Robert Boling suggests that this is because it is a 
nickname for Barak."?° 

Fewell indicates, “[Cheryl] Exum argues that Deborah 1s a mother in Israel 
because her accomplishments are like those of other mothers in Israel: she is a woman of 
counsel, inspiration and leadership. “A mother in Israel,” she writes, “Is one who brings 


liberation from oppression, provides protection, and ensures the well-being and security 


19 A. Biichler, “Learning and Teaching in the Open Air in Palestine,” Jewish Quarterly Review, 
New Series, vol. 4, no. 3 (January, 1914): 485-491, accessed February 14, 2015, JSTOR, http://www, jstor. 
org/stable/42614746?Search. 


20 B. Grafius, “Deborah the Prophetess,” in J. D. Barry, L. Wentz, D. Mangum, C. Sinclair- 
Wolcott, R. Klippenstein, D. Bomar, D. R. Brown, eds., The Lexham Bible Dictionary (Bellingham, WA: 
Lexham Press 2014). 
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of her people.””! Fewell continues to say that Deborah “stands in contrast to other 
mothers in that she does not act behind the scenes nor does she seem to be restricted by 
the power structures of patriarchy.”* She chooses instead to lead from the front 
regardless of the opposition. 

The dualistic representations are strewn all over Chapters 4 and 5 with the 
implications of power and the hand of the Holy being embodied not in patriarchy but in 
the matriarchy. Additional dualism is manifested in the differential relationships with the 
role reversal and inversions of patriarchal power constructs. Fewell and Gunn states, 
“Fathers must also be sons and sonship is the soft spot of patriarchy.” 

Despite all of the masculine components associated with the battle, victory comes 
only because of the feminine. Deborah is required to go to the battlefield with Barak as 
surety that her prophetic is valid. In so doing, Deborah becomes the first named Chaplain 
that we to war with a combatant commander in the biblical text. Sisera takes refuge in the 
tent of a Bedouin woman is hopes that he would escape his pursuers. 

Both men are portrayed as cowards. This is an overt subversion of both patriarchy 
and manhood. It is seen with Barak in his unwillingness to go to battle without a woman 
and with Sisera as he lost his steed and runs dismounted and hides in Jael’s tent. 

Deborah stands as a polemic to the idea of the prophetic being only masculine. 
But her voice is not merely a declarative voice but a summoning voice; a voice and 


presence that is authoritative. She summons Barak. The text is unclear if his initial 


“1 Fewell and Gunn, “Controlling Perspectives: Women, Men.” 
*2 Fewell and Gunn, “Controlling Perspectives: Women, Men.” 


3 Fewell and Gunn, “Controlling Perspectives: Women, Men.” 
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response to being summoned by a woman is hostile but when he appears before her and 
receives the prophetic mandate to assault Jabin, he is clearly ambivalent. He hears but he 
was not convinced. He is aware that her voice in the community has credence but her 
gender negates the efficacy of her proclamation. In his defense, Barak at least heard what 
Deborah was saying despite his half-hearted response. 

It is clear that Deborah’s agitation with his ambivalence is the cauldron that 
provides the acerbic declaration to Barak. It is also feasible to assert that it is the same 
ambivalence, which causes the only two of the twelve tribes to rally to defeat Jabin. 
Deborah’s assertiveness and resilience is what is necessary to withstand the covert 
negation of her prophetic office of judge and mother in Israel. She proves herself first, as 
a judge before her military prowess can even be acknowledged.”4 If Barak waited for 
Sisera’s life to be taken by Deborah as additional validation, he continues to be 
disappointed as his foe was slain after drinking warm milk in the tent of a woman. 

Fewell argues that Deborah’s presence on the battlefield deepens the position that 
Barak is a coward who uses Deborah’s presence as a rabbit’s foot to ensure the God will 
secure the victory for Israel. Her presence on the frontline earns her credibility because 
she is unwilling to flinch in the face of a clear and present danger. By agreeing to 
accompany the tribes of Naphtali and Zebulun in battle, Deborah passes the test that she 
was a true prophet of God and silences the naysayers.” 

The Deuteronomist is attempting to set the stage for the encounter of Deborah 


with Barak. Deborah (bee) initiated the action with Barak whose name means 


** Ralph W. Klein, “Commentary, Judges 4:1-7,” Preaching This Week, accessed February 12, 
2015, WorkingPreacher.org, 2008. 
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(lightening) by sending for him. The Hebrew word gard’ suggests that she sent someone 
to bring him to her and S. J. Robinson shared that Barak engaged in a seventy-mile trek 
to meet Deborah.”° The act of summoning brings with it an expectation, because the 
request to appear in sacred space mandates a specified purpose. This may have generated 
some initial tension between the two of them prior to their meeting because if a prophet 
calls one, there must be a good reason and a positive outcome. It is not clear why Barak 
was chosen for this mission or how Deborah knew about him. But her request for his 
presence is not met with overt resistance. There is nothing in the text to suggest that he 
showed promise as a military man. His only recommendation is that he is the son of 
Abinoam (father of pleasantness). 

Deborah beings their dialogue with “Has not the LORD, the God of Israel, 
commanded you [?]’”’ Her question to Barak appears to be an indictment on his 
inactivity. It sounds like YHWH spoke to Barak concerning this matter in the pass but he 
did not respond to the voice of YHWH. Deborah charges him with creating a coalition of 
fighting men for the assault and Barak will serve as the Commander for this assignment. 
Her command, Go suggests, you go and undertake what Barak perceived to be a suicide 
mission. 

God had given Deborah an ingenious plan, which she recounted to Barak: he was 
to gather 10,000 men and take them to the top of Mount Tabor. This would have given 


them a spectacular view of the Kishon Valley, where God was going to draw out Sisera’s 


6S. J. Robinson, Opening up Judges (Leominster, UK: Day One Publications, 2006), 26. 


27 Jdg 4:6. 
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troops. Although the upper part of the valley would have been dry in the summer, the 
early spring rains swelled the river and made the whole valley waterlogged. This conflict 
took place during the dry season but God brought about unseasonable rains that swelled 
the river, filled the valley with water, and brought the iron chariots to a standstill.7° 

Deborah’s approach to the battle is aggressive and intentional but Barak is not as 
optimistic. From a tactical standpoint, he understood that 10,000 footmen could not 
contend with 900 iron chariots. His cautionary words attempt to dampen her enthusiasm 
about the victory. Barak’s hesitation is apparent and H. C. O. Lanchester muses, “The 
presence of Deborah with the Israelite army is regarded as a pledge of God’s presence. 
She is, as it were, a Hebrew Joan of Arc.”? 

The lack of confidence in YHWH and His messenger incited Deborah to issue a 
cautionary word to Barak. Barak’s unwillingness to lead from the front, cause him to 
share the glory of his success with two women. Deborah and Jael aided with victory 
coming to Israel. She declares to him that the glory for this battle will not be his, “for the 
Lord will sell Sisera into the hand of a woman’?” 

Barak begins to gather the armies in Judges 4:10, and the text notes that Deborah 
went up with him, the root alah, while literally meaning to go up, also carries the more 


technical meaning of to go into battle, perhaps indicating that Deborah physically 


participated in the battle.*! 


78 Robinson, Opening up Judges, 26. 


22 H. C. O. Lanchester, The Book of Judges (Cambridge, NY: Cambridge University Press, 1915), 
18-19. 
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Deborah reflects the steeled determination that must exist in every female clergy 
who aspires to serve as a chaplain in the US military. Despite being dismissed, she 
remains committed to her task to serve as an oracle of God. Without clarity of the call to 
ministry, the female chaplain may view the unwillingness of others to hear her voice of 


the negation of God's mandate. 


New Testament Acts 9:36-41 


Historical-Cultural Context 

Scholars agree that the gospel according to Luke and the book Acts of the 
Apostles is a two-part account of the life of Jesus Christ written by the same author. The 
common position of most scholars is to consider the book of Acts as a continuation of the 
gospel according to Luke. It is therefore seen as Luke-Accts. In the opening verses of the 
gospel of Luke, the writer makes a concerted effort to indicate that the discourse is 
composed to provide Theophilus with clarity about the things he was taught (Lk 1:3). The 
book of Acts of the Apostles begins with a mention of Theophilus and an inference to the 
previous writing in the Gospel (Acts 1:1). 

Theophilus has its origin in Greek. The word OedqtAoc, is derived from 86c 
(God) and etiia (love or affection).** It means simply, a lover of God. The inference is 
that Luke writing was to anyone who was a lover of God. An additional consideration is 


that Theophilus was a wealthy sponsor who commissioned the writings of the Luke-Acts 


32 Jeffery E. Miller, Theophilus, in J. D. Barry, L. Wentz, D. Mangum, C. Sinclair-Wolcott, R. 
Klippenstein, D. Bomar, D. R. Brown, eds., The Lexham Bible Dictionary (Bellingham, WA: Lexham Press, 
2014). 
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discourse. John B. Polhill says, “E. Goodspeed suggested that Theophilus may have been 


Luke’s publisher and that the inclusion of his name would indicate that Luke intended his 


work for the secular book market.”*? 


Despite the willingness to ascribe credit to Luke as the author of these books, his 
name is not mentioned in either of the writings. It is the Anti-Marcionite Prologue, 
anonymously written around the end of the second century, which claims that Luke is the 
author of Luke-Acts narrative. It is from these Ante-Nicene writings that also contend 
that Luke also was a native of Antioch in Syria and a physician by profession as 
conveyed in Colossian 4:14.*4 

Luke is reported to be the person who accompanied Paul on several of his 
missionary journeys. He is the unnamed partner as he employs the term we to describe 
their travels together (Acts 16:10; 20:5-21; 27: 1-27). However, D. G. Peterson suggests, 

Although some scholars have questioned that these were actually the 

author’s firsthand account, the style, grammar, and vocabulary of the ‘we’ 

passages are very much the same as that found elsewhere in Luke-Acts. 

‘Their most natural explanation is that the author himself was present 

during those phases of his story which he records in the | st pers.—that the 

“we” of those sections includes the “I” of 1:1.’ The ‘we’ passages reveal 

the occasions on which the author was the companion of Paul in his 

missionary activity and in the period of his imprisonment and trials.*° 
Theophilus in the Greek means lover or friend of God. It is suggested that there was 
actually a person named Theophilus and yet others contend that this is simply a letter for 


the Greek converts that love God and were not yet converts to Judaism.*° 


°° J. B. Polhill, Acts, vol. 26 (Nashville, TN: Broadman & Holman Publishers, 1992), 56. 


** D. G. Peterson, The Acts of the Apostles (Grand Rapids, MI: William B. Eerdmans Publishing 
Company, 2009), 1. 
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Literary Context 


There is a noticeable distinction between the salutation of Theophilus in Luke and 
the salutation provide in Acts. R. C. H. Lenski submits, 


In early Christian literature we are told that no Christian addressed a 
fellow Christian with such a title. We, therefore, conclude that in the 
Gospel the title was in place because Theophilus was then not as yet a 
Christian, but that it is no longer in place in Acts because Theophilus had 
now become a Christian, for which reason Luke sends him this second 
account.?’ 


Polhill contends that unlike the other gospel writers, Luke utilizes a more 
sophisticated form of Greek. This shows both his level of intelligence and his proficiency 
in Hellensitic Greek. P. J. Achtemeier infers that Luke has a command of rhetoric that is 
seconded only by the author of Hebrews.** Despite his ability to utilize idiomatic 


expressions of the era, “his language is not that of the neoclassicists, but it is instead good 


literary koine Greek.”°? 


R. G. Gromacki purports, 


Acts is a book of firsts. It narrates the first election of a church officer 
(1:23-26), the first sermon of the new era (2:14—40), the first conversions 
(2:41), the first miracle (3:1—11), the first persecution (4:1—4), the first 
chastisement (5:1—11), the first deacons (6:1—7), the first sermon by a 
layman (7:2—53), the first Christian martyr (7:54—60), the first Gentile 
converts (10:44-48), the first time the name “Christian” is mentioned 
(11:26), the first apostolic martyr (12:2), the first call to missionary 
service (13:1—2), the first church debate or council (15:1—30), and the first 
preaching in Europe (16:12—13).*° 


37 R. C. H..Lenski, The Interpretation of the Acts of the Apostles (Minneapolis, MN: Augsburg 
Publishing House, 1961), 21. 


38 P. J. Achtemeier, “Harper & Row and Society of Biblical Literature,” in Harper's Bible 
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But Acts is also about presence of female disciples. Luke begins the depiction of 
the early church with the inclusion of women being present in the upper room (Acts 
1:14). Throughout his discourse, women are presented as influential characters in the 
formation of the church as the gospel message is preached in Jerusalem, Judea, Asia 
Minor, and Rome. Luke sets forth to show that the ministry of Jesus Christ was inclusive 
of men, women, Jews and Gentiles. Achtemeier continues that “he [Luke] is careful in 
the structuring of his narrative as a whole, and he is consistent in his characterizations 
and use of themes.”*! 

The purpose of the Acts is to provide a theological foundation for the 
establishment of the church. Polhill states, “Acts is unique among the New Testament 
writings that deal with the life and mission of the Christian community in the age of the 
apostles.”** With his writings, Luke provides an inversion of ancient Greek philosophical 
perspectives on the capabilities of women. By pointing to the presence of women at the 
inception of the Church, Luke submits to the readers that women are able to access God 
and be used successfully by Him. 

Luke introduces to the reader as a disciple. The Greek word that the author uses is 
mathétria. It is the only place in the New Testament where the feminine form is used of 


the word mathetras.*? The text does not indicate where she came from but her name in 


Greek also has an Aramaic equivalent Tabitha which means gazelle.” 


“1 Achtemeier, “Harper & Row and Society of Biblical Literature,” 583. 


2 Polhill, Acts, 20. 
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Luke does not portray her as an ignorant woman absorbed by vanity and a desire 
for self-gain, but he portrays Dorcas as a compassionate woman whose relationship with 
Jesus dictated how she engaged her community. Dorcas’ identity as a disciple of Jesus is 
solidified by her actions. She assesses the needs of her community and diligently goes 
about taking care of those in her midst. Her actions are continuous. The imperfect verb 
énoist (epoiei) has been translated as a progressive imperfect (was continually doing).*° 
William J. Larkin Jr indicates, “Then orphans and widows were the most economically 
vulnerable (Lk 20:47). No government safety net was there to catch them.’*° Dorcas 
understood that she was the change that her community needed. She was the source of 
support for those who her society viewed as a burden. 

Dorcas’ illness and untrmely death becomes a place of tension in her community. 
The impact of death reveais that her influence was far-reaching and verifiable. Her body 
is washed and ritualistically prepared for burial and placed in an upper room. Larkin 
suggests that since she lived outside the city of Jerusalem, it is possible that her burial 
was delayed until her coffin or burial shroud was made.*’ 

The Apostle Peter is a mere three-hour walk from Joppa. The city was located 
about thirty-five miles northwest of Jerusalem and eleven miles northwest of Lydda on 
the Plain of Sharon.** Peter is informed about the demise of Dorcas. Dorcas’ reputation 


for a both a disciple of Jesus doing good is conveyed by the two messengers who are 


* The NET Bible First Edition Notes, “Acts 9:36” (Richardson, TX: Biblical Studies Press, 2006). 


*© William J. Larkin Jr., The IVP New Testament Commentary Series, “Acts” (Wheaton, IL: 
InterVarsity Press, 1995). 


47 Acts 9:36. 


“8 Clinton Arnold, ed., Zondervan Illustrated Bible Commentary (Grand Rapids, MI: 2002), 300. 
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dispatched to Lydda to seek out Peter. J. P. Lange states, “She is, unlike Eneas, at once 
introduced as a Christian, and her charitable disposition, which was demonstrated by 
many benevolent acts performed for others, receives special commendation.’ 

Peter endeavors to go to the area. A. F. Rainey contends, "Though Joppa never became a 
major seaport, it was of some importance as a logistical base and an outlet to the 
Mediterranean.” Perhaps it is the accusation of discrimination against the Greek widows 
in Acts 6:1 that caused Peter to be more concerned about a Greek female member of the 
budding Christian community. 

Dorcas’ genuine concern for her community now comes to bear when Peter enters 
the town of Lydda. Her skill as a seamstress is revealed by the many articles of clothing 
and undergarments displayed by the mourners. The wails of the widows prompt within 
Peter the desire to meet the needs of the people by resurrecting the source of the person 
who benefited their community. Lange also contends, 

This devout female disciple [waOntpia,] is a model for Christian women; 

although she does not appear to be endowed with extensive property, she 

is charitable, to the full extent of her ability, to the poorest and most 

neglected class of all, to widows; she acquires the means by furnishing 

articles usually made by females, and these she prepares with unwearied 

diligence and self-denial. While charity thus prompts her to provide for the 

needy, she proves that she is a faithful disciple of Him who himself first 

showed mercy to her and to all the world.°° 

Peter shows that he learned much from his Master, Jesus. In Mark 5:40, Jesus was 
invited to the house of Jairus to raise his daughter from the dead. He encountered 


mourners who negated the ability of the Jesus to conquer death. If imitation is the greatest 


form of flattery, then Peter reveals that he perhaps is Jesus’ biggest fan because he puts 


* J.P. Lange, P. Schaff, V. L. Gotthard, C. Gerok, & C. F. Schaeffer, A Commentary on the Holy 
Scriptures: Acts (Bellingham, WA: Logos Bible Software, 2008), 186. 


°° Schaff, et. al. A Commentary on the Holy Scriptures, 186. 
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everyone outside and knelt down to pray as his Lord did. He simply declared, Tabitha, 
arise and Dorcas breathed again, opened her eyes and sat up. 

Peter does not stop with simply praying and speaking to Dorcas to arise but he 
takes care to take her hand and raise her to her feet. Restoration has come to Dorcas and 
the community of Joppa. In that moment, God revealed through His apostle that He is 
concerned about welfare of those who cannot care for themselves. 

Dorcas manifests the willingness to be tangible representation of the Christ to her 
community. She views the role of a disciple as one who recognizes a need and seeks to 
creatively meet it with their individual gifts and graces. 

Deborah and Dorcas are reflective of the intentional ministry that occurs by the 
hands of women who are emboldened to obedient to call of God. The willingness of these 
women to execute their assignment despite the opposition of the naysayers of their 
respective communities continues to serve as model of resistance for those who sense the 


call to serve as in the US Army Chaplain Corps. 


CHAPTER THREE 


HISTORICAL FOUNDATIONS 


The struggle to appreciate the role of women in the church existed before the 
inception of the chaplaincy. From the onset of this discussion, the Aristotelian approach 
toward categorization and hierarchy will be engaged as we appreciate the entrenched 
mindset of the exclusion of women in ecclesiastical leadership. Any attempt to unravel 
the current state of the role of women in the church must peer far beyond the formation of 
the church to the philosophical underpinning that helped to define the ideologies we hold 
inherent. The foundations used in this section of the project document seek to convey the 
engrained system of patriarchy which has limited the role of women in ministry or places 
of power before of the formation of the Christian Church. 

The New Testament gospel writers provide for the reader a powerful 
revolutionary figure in the person of Jesus of Nazareth. Jesus the Christ engaged in 
audacious behavior by permitting women to be his disciples. Among them was Mary 
Magdalene. Jesus delivered her from seven demons (Mk 16:9; Lk 8:2). All of the Gospel 
writers include her in the narrative of Jesus’ life, death, and resurrection. She was among 
those who followed Jesus (Lk 8:2). Mary was one of the women present at the cross 
when Jesus was crucified (Mt 27:55-56). She was there when Joseph of Arimathea took 
the body of Jesus and wrapped in a clean linen shroud and rolled the stone at the entrance 
of the tomb. (Mt 27:59-61). Also the delicate lips of this woman were the first to declare 


that Jesus is altve (Mk 16:9-11; Jn 20:11-18). 
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In second and third century gnostic writings she is heralded as a close follower of 
Jesus and a recipient of special knowledge or gnosis not given to the male disciples.’ 
However, Mary Magdalene’s influence was negated in the 6“ Century by Pope Gregory 
who labels her as sexually licentious woman in a homily on Luke. He declared, 

This woman, whom Luke calls a sinner, John names Mary. I believe that she 

is the same Mary of whom Mark says that seven demons had been cast out. It 

is evident, my friends, that a woman who had earlier been eager for actions 

which are not allowed had used the ointment as a scent for her own body. 

What she had earlier used disgracefully for herself she now laudably offered 

for the Lord.... She converted the number of her faults into the number of 

virtues, so that she could serve God as completely in repentance as she had 

rejected him in sin.’ 

The Greek philosopher Aristotle was arguably the greatest contributor to the 
development of western philosophical thought. It is necessary to understand Aristotle’s 
philosophy and cosmology to appreciate his impact on the Christian Church.’ 

Aristotle (384-322 B.C.E.) was born in Stagira in north Greece. He was the son of 
Nichomachus, the court physician to Amyntas II of Macedonia. At age seventeen, he left 
home to become a student of Plato. After the death of Plato, he became the tutor of 
Alexander the Great. He believed that teaching while walking with his students was the 


most effective way of learning the truths. His methodology became known as the 


Peripatetic Philosophy. Later after being accused of imptety—a lack of reverence for God, 


|B. E. Wilson, “Mary Magdalene and Her Interpreters,” in C. A. Newsom, J. E. Lapsley, & S. H. 
Ringe eds., Women’s Bible Commentary, Revised and Updated (Louisville, KY: Westminster John Knox 


Press, 2012), 532. 
* Wilson, “Mary Magdalene and Her Interpreters,” 532. 


3 Richard Tarnas, The Passion of the Western Mind: Understanding the Ideas That Have Shaped 
Our World View (New York, NY: Ballantine Books, 1993), 55. 
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he left Athens and returned to Chalcis the place where Socrates was condemned to death 
for the same accusation. He died a year later.* 

His teachings are a compilation of notes prepared for his students but those 
compilations with emphases on politics and the free citizen in the self-governing life or 
polis as the highest form of life, the essence of the good life, scientific knowledge and 
practical wisdom. However it is scientific observation about difference in the 
patriarchal philosophy held sway with the assertion of Greek philosophers about women. 
They perpetuated the mindset the women were indeed inferior to men.°® 

The challenge lies with the dualistic paradigms we have inherited as the only 
symbols to understand the complex universe in which we find ourselves existing. The 
suggestion is not to simply discard the rationality of what has been passed down but to 
recognize and consider other methodologies of existence and ways to appreciate the 
unique gifts and resources found in the other. 

Philosophy is derived for the Greek words philia, love and sophia wisdom or 
lover of wisdom. Philosophy seeks to understand “ultimate reality by use of human 


reason, logic, ethics etc., to answer such questions as What is real? How do we know? 


What are we to do?’’”’ 


*F.L. Cross, and A. Elizabeth Livingstone, eds., The Oxford Dictionary of the Christian Church 
(New York, NY: Oxford University Press, 2005). 


> Jennifer Bothamley, Dictionary of Theories (London, UK: Gale Research International, 1993). 


6 Wentworth Thompson, D’Arcy, translated Aristotle The History of Animals, accessed May 4, 
2015, https://ebooks.adelaide.edu.au/a/aristotle/history/index.html. 


7 Donald K. McKim, Westminster Dictionary of Theological Terms (Louisville, KY: Westminster 
John Knox Press, 1996). 
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History is the reward of the victor. The victor gains the privilege of determining 
what the role of the vanquished will be and the ways in which the vanquished will be 
depicted. In the battle of the sexes, the human male has been victorious. The role of the 
man in antiquities was always one of hunter/gatherer. Men had the physical prowess kill 
and provide food for the household. He also provided protection from aggressors. The 
presence of a man connoted a place of safety. Men were logical beings given to 
understanding comprehensively what transpires in the universe and articulating the place 


of man in the world we occupy. 
Women were viewed as nurturers and more perceptive. Women were deemed 


more sensory and given to emotion. Women were the feelers of their community. They 


+ 


were the spiritual conduits for the gods. When a member of the community sought to 
make sense of a dream or omen, the women of that community were sought to bring 
peace to trouble minds. The women became the priestesses in the temples to the gods. 


Susan Calef states: 


Greek medical writers differ in their ideas about male and female bodies. The 
Hippocratic School presented men and women as separate species (what we might 
call a “two sex” model), whereas Aristotle considered women imperfect or 
defective men in what has been termed a “one sex” model (Laqueur: 8). While 
men’s bodies were hot, dry, and compact, women’s bodies were cool, moist, and 
spongy (Dean-Jones: chap. 1). Further, women’s bodies, being more porous than 
men’s, were thought to be more open to outside influences. Thus, women lacked 
the firm control of bodily boundaries that men had. Women changed shape during 
pregnancy, and they leaked: blood, tears, and emotion. “Since woman does not 
bound herself, she must be bounded. This is achieved by organization of her space, 
prescription of her gestures, ordering of her rituals, imposition of headgear, 
attendants, and other trappings” (Carson 1990: 156). 


She continued, 


Women are pollutable, polluted, and polluting in several ways at once... They are 
intimate with formlessness and the unbounded in their alliance with the wet, the 
wild, and raw nature. They are, as individuals, comparatively formless themselves, 
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without firm control of personal boundaries...” (Carson 1990: 158-59). The 

Greeks thought that women were especially unable to control their sexuality and 

natural body processes and so affected the world around them, potentially 

“polluting” it. The Greek word for pollution, miasma, has the basic sense of 

“defilement” or “impairment of a thing’s integrity” (Parker 2005: 3). This belief 

in the natural propensity of females to pollute lies behind the sign the Athenian 

historian Phylarchos noted in a sanctuary of Kronos that read: “No women, dogs, 
or flies” (/GrH 81F33). Of course this does not mean that women had the same 
social value as dogs or flies, but rather shared with them the capacity to pollute.® 

Despite the rhetoric and the subjugation and silencing of women in ancient Greek 
culture, the pronounce voices in the houses of worship were the Priestesses who spoke as 
the oracles of the gods. 

Man found his home in philosophy queen of the sciences. Philosophy could be 
pursued and understood. The women, with their imposed erraticism and bondage to the 
sensory, were sequestered to the realm of religion. It was the only place where their 
voices could impugn the masculine. Their spirituality brought with it a power to subvert 
the course of wars and nations. Men found themselves silenced by the voices they 
subdued. As the quest for dominance continued, it became necessary to remove the 
feminine from the place of religious power. 

The origin of the chaplaincy begins with the legend of Martin of Tours. The 
legend suggests that when Martin was a Roman Soldier stationed in Gaul, he came across 


a beggar without a cloak. Martin took off his cloak, and tore it in half and gave it to the 


scantily clad beggar. Later that night, Martin dreamt that he saw Jesus wearing the other 


* Susan Calef, and Ronald A. Simkins, “Women, Gender, and Religion,” in Journal of Religion & 
Society, Supplement Series 5, The Kripke Center, 2009: 8, accessed May 8, 2015, http://moses.Creighton. 
edu/jrs/200/2009-7.pdf. 
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half of the cloak. In the dream he heard Jesus say, “Martin, who is still but a catechumen, 
clothed me with this robe." 

The dream so impacted him that he was converted and baptized at the age of 
eighteen. He became the Bishop of Tours and the patron saint of the Franks. Upon his 
death, his cloak was enshrined at Tours. The capellani were priests responsible for the 
safekeeping of the hallowed article. The capellanus was the priest who carried the cape 
(capella) into battle with the king of the Franks. The French word is chapelains from 
which we gain the English derivative of the word chaplain. In addition, the place of 
worship, utilized to display the relic is referred to as a chapel. The chaplain and the 
chapel were deemed sacred spaces when servants of God where honored for their faithful 
service. The chaplain much like the priest became the caretaker of the holy. It can be 
inferred that Chaplains are carriers of the enshrined holy who “guard the sacred and share 
his or her cape out of compassion.”!” 

The Council of Ratisbon (742 AD) sanctioned by St. Boniface gave rise to the 
chaplaincy. Priest seeking to serve in the military were provided guidance authorizing the 
use of chaplains for armies, but prohibited the servants of God from bearing arms or 
fighting.'' Greater insight on the role of the capellani can be seen from Michael 
McCormick in “The Liturgy of War from Antiquity to the Crusaders.” He states, 

Walafrid Strabo [the Benedictine monk] was likely writing down an oral tradition 


he had heard in the royal chapel. His account of the military vocation of that 
soldier’s relic finds indirect confirmation in a canonical decision formulated 


? “Sulpitius Severus on the Life Of St. Martin,” accessed May 4, 2015, http://www.users. 
csbsju:edu/ ~eknuth/npnf2-] 1/sulpitiu/lifeofst.html#tp. 


'© Naomi K. Paget and Janet R. McCormack, The Work of the Chaplain (Valley Forge, PA: Judson 
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almost a century earlier. The first stirrings of reform in the Carolingian church 
had excluded ecclesiastics from military expeditions, except for those appointed 
("qui...electi sunt") for divine ministry, that is, saying mass, prescribing penance, 
and carrying the saints’ relics. Ideally these army clergy were to be limited to a 
bishop or two, the ruler's capellani (The customary spelling today), and one priest 
for every leader (unusquisque prefectus).'” 


This guidance gives credence to the modern model where Chaplains are located at 
the Battalion level or higher. In this formation, the Chaplain can provide greater strategic 
guidance to leadership. 

Chaplaincy in the United States military is one of the oldest Corps in the military. 
Prior to the start of the Revolutionary War, a young George Washington recognized the 
value of having a chaplain. He tried to no avail to persuade Governor Dinwiddie of 
Virginia to authorize a chaplain for his unit. He wrote, 

The want of a chaplain does, I humbly conceive, reflect dishonor upon the 

regiment, as all other officers are allowed. The gentlemen of the corps are 


sensible to this, and did propose to support one at their private expense. But I 
think it would have a more graceful appearance were he appointed as others are. 


13 
It is highly possible that this impasse became the impetus to ensure that the 

United States Army Chaplain Corps was formed on June 29, 1775 soon after the 

formation of the Continental Army on June 14, 1775. Fifteen chaplains were serving with 


the twenty-three regiments gathered around Boston when George assumed command of 


the Continental Army. When the Continental Congress sanctioned the Corps it approved 


'2 Michael McCormick, “The Liturgy of War from Antiquity to the Crusaders,” in Doris L. Bergen, 
ed. Zhe Sword of the Lord: Military Chaplains From the First to the Twenty-First Century (Notre Dame, 
IN: University of Notre Dame Press, 2004). 


13 “History of the Army Chaplaincy,” accessed May 16, 2015, http://chapnet.chaplaincorps.Net 
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the pay of the chaplains at twenty dollars ($20) a month. On July 9, 1776, General 
Washington approved the increased of pay to thirty dollars ($30) a month.'* 

The onset of the American Civil war saw the increase of approximately 3,000 chaplains 
appointed to the Union army and between 600 to 1,000 chaplains serving with 
Confederate Soldiers. !° 

Ella Gibson Hobart was the first female Chaplain to serve during the Civil War. 
She married a Methodist minister named John Hobart in Geneva Illinois on July 26, 1861. 
They both decided to work as chaplains in the Union Army. The notion of dual military 
couples was nonexistent in that time so he was assigned to the eighth Wisconsin regiment 
from January 1863 to September 5, 1865. 

Ella Hobart was assigned to the first Wisconsin regiment from December 1861 
through December 1863. During this time, she organized many volunteers for the 
soldier’s aid societies which aided in supporting the United States Sanitary Commission. 
The United States Sanitary Commission served as a private organization created by 
federal legislation on June 18, 1861. It was responsible for providing relief and financial 
support for wounded soldiers and their families during the Civil War. It operated across 
the North, raised nearly $25 million to support the cause, and enlisted thousands of 
volunteers. '° 
It with these two years of faithful service she said in 1869 that influenced 


Governor James T Lewis, secretary of state Lucius Fairchild, And the state 
treasurer Samuel Dexter Hastings...to give me a paying position... The governor 


14 “Ffistory of the Army Chaplaincy.” 
15 “History of the Army Chaplaincy.” 
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offered me a commission if any Wisconsin unit would elect me it's regimental 

chaplain. I was recommended as a chaplain to regiments which were recruiting 

and otherwise organizing at Camp Randall, Madison, Wisconsin.!” 

President Abraham Lincoln desired to have her commissioned as a chaplain in the 
first Wisconsin regiment, but the Secretary of War, Edwin M. Stanton refused the request. 
Secretary Stanton refused the request because of her gender and he did not want to set a 
precedent.'* Despite repeated requests to the President and the Secretary of War from the 
governor of Wisconsin and the soldiers on the ground, Chaplain Hobart's request for a 
commission were repeatedly denied. Her regiment decided that they would not elect 
another chaplain so she decided to work without pay to stay with her unit. 

Commissioning meant that she was authorized to serve in that specific ministry. 
By not providing her a commission, Secretary Stanton signified that Ella Hobart was not 
authorized to serve as a religious leader to the 1*' Wisconsin regiment and degraded her 
ability to function as a religious leader in her community. 

In 1865 her unit was disbanded. They are received orders of being discharged 
from the Army. She received no such discharge papers because she was not technically 
commissioned into the Army. She divorced John Hobart on August 5, 1868 amid his 
issues with sobriety and infidelity during the war. 

She sued the government to be acknowledged as a chaplain for her time in the 
military. On March 3, 1869, Congress approved her right to her claim and authorized her 
to be paid for the time she has served as a US Army Chaplain. Her pay was delayed for 


another six years. In 1876, the Army awarded her $1,210 for services rendered. 


'7 John Wesley Brinsfield, Faith In The Fight Civil War Chaplains (Mechanicsburg, PA: 
Stackpole Books 2003), 38-39. 
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The first US Army chaplain was the Reverend Alice M. Henderson, a minister in 
the African Methodist Episcopal (AME) church. She was officially commissioned as a 
2" | ieutenant and the first Black female chaplain in the US Army Chaplain Corps on 
July 8, 1974. It was more than 100 years after Secretary Stanton refused Ella Hobart’s to 
right to serve as a Chaplain. Chaplain Henderson was sworn in at Fort McPherson, 
Georgia and served as a chaplain for thirteen. Chaplain Henderson’s presence also 
created another opportunity for the first dual military chaplains. 

“With women now a growing element in the chaplaincy, it was inevitable that 
there would be two spouses serving as military ministers. On January 14, 1979, Georgette 
Beltran was commissioned and joined her husband Francisco as the first married active 


duty chaplain couple.”!? 


Conclusion 

Today’s military chaplaincy is specialized ministry comprised of Catholic priests, 
Protestant ministers, Rabbis, Imams, Hindu, and Buddhist priests. Each clergy member is 
sanctioned by the individual faith traditions to provide the sacraments and rites of that 
tradition. They are further vetted through the endorsement process to ensure that they are 
capable of providing holistic pastoral care in an ecumenical environment. This ensures 
that the individual religious freedoms of the soldiers, Department of the Army Civilians 
or family members are not violated. 

The military chaplain is called to be a soldier in the profession of arms and a 


professional pastoral presence in their community. Jesus said to his disciples in Mark 


19 “History of the Army Chaplaincy.” 
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12:17, “Render to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s and to God the things that are 
God’s.” Perhaps one of the greatest challenges for the military chaplain is to clearly 
delineate what are the things that are Caesar’s and consequently what are the things of 
God. The challenge for the Chaplain lies in the ways to maintain liminality. This notion 
of liminality suggests that chaplains occupy both sacred and profane spaces and be viable 
conduits in both arenas. It is a responsibility that requires that the occupant maintain a 
sensitivity and self-awareness to know when to engage and disengage from each sphere. 

The chaplain must engage the holy but remain so long in the presence of the holy 
that he/she cannot be access by the people. Exodus 34:35 speak of a time when Moses 
was in the presence of YHWH so long that his face shone. The glow of his face limited 
his access to the people who he was called to lead. The chaplain represents this presence 
of the church in the midst of what is (apparently at least) non-church.”° 

But chaplains must also curtail the amount of time that they remain with the 
profane or the common. Too much access to the common will limit the ability of the 
chaplain to speak to the religious, moral, and spiritual health in their sphere of influence 
as they nurture the living, care for wounded and honor the fallen.””! All this is held in 
tension while functioning as a Staff Officer and consummate military professional with 
an understanding of the Tactics, Techniques and Procedures (TTPs) necessary to survive 
on an ever-changing asymmetric battle space. 

The role of the chaplain is to also about providing for the free exercise of religion 


within a pluralistic environment. It is about providing ministry in a setting that outside 


20 Military Chaplains, 145. 
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that norm of traditional parish ministry. Harvey Cox maintains, “Ministers must not be 
found only within safe or pure areas of modern life where they remain uncontaminated by 
the ambiguities that infect other mortals, but must be at the forefront of any place of 
human need.” 

Cox continues, “The greatest danger to a chaplaincy of integrity is that the 
chaplain will come to think of himself first as an officer and only then as a minister, or— 
at least as disastrous—that he will be thought of by those he serves in terms of that 
ordering of priorities.””? 

Chaplains must exercise a prophetic as well as priestly ministry. They must be the 
embodiment of the military and the servant church engaged in ministry outside the camp. 
In 2014, there were only sixty-nine active-duty female chaplains, eighty-nine guard and 
reserve female chaplains, and approximately fifty female chaplain candidates.“ 

The challenge for the military chaplain is the liminal role that he or she must 
occupy. The chaplain 1s an officer commissioned by the President of the United States of 
America and a religious leader ordained and endorsed by their individual denomination 
or faith group. 

The chaplains are to advise their commander on issues of morality and ethics 
within the unit. The primary responsibility is to ensure that each unit have a good and 


healthy command climate. It is to ensure that all units are able to function without issues 


of discrimination subjugation or violence against others. 


*2 Military Chaplains, 141. 
3 Military Chaplains, 145. 
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The tension arises from the chaplain’s unique role of the staff officer and as a 
prophetic voice to their community. Jesus said in Matthew that we must render to Caesar 
the things that are Caesars and give to God the things that are God's. Chaplains must 
decide what belongs to Caesar and what belongs to God. 

When chaplains do not ensure that units have a healthy command climate abuse 
occurs. Abuses like the massacre at Mai Lan in Vietnam. Issues of prisoner abuse at Abu 
Ghraib prison and issues of abuse by Lieutenant Colonel Allen West in Iraq. 

With all of those situations occurring in the unit the question always arises, where was 


the chaplain? Where was the keeper of the holy? 


CHAPTER FOUR 


THEOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 


When we speak of theology we are generally speaking of the Greek words ‘theos’ 
and ‘ology’. ‘Theos’ is the Greek meaning of God and ‘ology’ comes from the Greek 
meaning logos which can be defined as word. When put together we get the study of God, 
or the study of one’s relationship with God. Since many people have relationships with 
God and since these relationships can vary and be vastly different, over time, a litany of 
theologies have emerged and have been widely accepted as normative in academic and 
scholastic circles. The foundations used in this section of the project document reflect my 
theological grounding as a Black woman, and the theologies that inform and hold in 
tension the reality of sexism, ageism, racism and patriarchy. 

The theological foundations are based on womanist theology, feminist theology, 
Black theology, and liberation theology. These theologies are an important part of 
understanding and breaking systems of patriarchy, oppression and sexism in the armed 
forces of the United States of America. Understanding theologies that fight for equality 
for women, minorities and the marginalized are a significant part of providing justice and 
equality in all aspect of life. Women and minorities have been marginalized for centuries; 
their theological positions have created a path forward toward meaningful dialogue that 
stems the tide of an unjust world. The voices and theological positions discussed in this 


section wil] assist in providing a methodology for inclusiveness where all genders and 
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races are afforded a place at the table of equality in the workforce specifically and life in 


general. 


Womanist Theology 

Stephanie Y. Mitchem’s work on womanist theology published in 2002, remains 
one of the most credible sources for understanding a Black woman’s relationship with 
God. In Introducing Womanist Theology, Mitchem makes a powerful argument in 
defense of Black women and their right to have a personal relationship with God, but also 
a credible relationship as well. She begins her work identifying the shift in theological 
education as a parallel to the turbulent time in American during the 1960’s and 70’s. Just 
as the 60’s and 76’s raised the conscious awareness of marginalized people who 
questioned the meaning of social relations and political power; women and other 
marginalized groups have begun to raise questions about a deeper understanding of the 
Divine. ! 
According to Mitchem, questions began to surface regarding the ethical 
foundations of theology and theological construction which led to a deeper probe into the 
once held sacred Western and North Atlantic theological thought. Over time, and through 
the struggle for voice and identity, womanist theology emerged. Notwithstanding the 
acceptance of Black men and white women’s theological perspectives, womanist 


theology was birthed out of national movements that were social, political and 


theological in nature. By 1980, Black women galvanized language that expressed their 


! Stephanie Y. Mitchem, Jntroducing Womanist Theology (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 2002), 3. 
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religious point of view. Among them was the work of Cheryl Townsend Gilkes whose 
work in sociology helped to define the many layers of what Black church meant.’ 

Delores S. Williams was another Black woman who worked to add a voice for 
women of color and a theology that a , views of women who were other than 
white. According to Williams, feminism was developed by white women by in large to 
deal with issues of gender oppression. Feminist saw patriarchy, male control, dominance, 
and preference throughout all institutions of society as the center of gender oppression. 
Williams went on to say that ‘demonarchy’ was a better descriptor over patriarchy since 
men of any race, with the participation of white women, are involved in oppressing Black 
women.° 

Other Black women such as Katie G. Cannon, Jacquelyn Grant, and Renita 
Weems’ work the womanist movement began to take shape by bringing to the forefront 
theological and ethical issues that confronted Black women. Therefore, it should be clear 
that womanist theology is about Black women and for Black women. 

Diana Hayes writes in Standing in the Shoes My Mother Made: A Womanist 
Theology, Womanist theologians use the stuff of women’s lives to spin a narrative of 
their persistent effort to rise above and beyond those persons and situations, which 
attempt to hold them down. Their sources are social, political, anthropological and, 


especially, literary, seeing... Black women’s literary tradition as a valid source for the 


central rubrics of the Black woman’s odyssey for it is in her literary writings that she sets 


2 Mitchem, /ntroducing Womanist Theology, 4. 
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forth the documentation of the living out of Black lives in a world confronted daily by 
racism, sexism, and poverty.‘ 

Hayes goes on to say that those who claim association with womanist ideals as a 
critical part of their self-identity and self-understanding do it based on the lives they live. 
Womanists make this claim notwithstanding the many and varied contributions made by 
women who have had shared experiences. Therefore, Hayes says in order to understand 
anything about a womanist, you must first get to know them as people; people who live 
real lives and struggle daily for meaning and a place at the table.° 

In Sisters in the Wilderness: The Challenge of Womanist God-Talk, Delores S. 
Williams says that she stumbled upon answers to the question of how to construct a 
Christian theology that represented women of color by wrestling with how they 
experienced life in community. Starting with how women of color deal with life 
experiences led Williams to the book of Genesis and the story of Hagar. According to 
Williams, the story of Hagar was appropriated historically to the African American 
community. Williams therefore concluded that her story must be the community’s 
analogue for African American women’s historic experience supported by the similarities 
between Hagar and African America women’s history in North America.° 

Metaphorically speaking, Hagar’s experience in the wilderness of Beersheba 
serves as a symbolic counterpart of the living reality of numerous African American 


women and children who live in conditions of vast, bewildering peril, here and now. 


4 Diana Hayes, Standing in the Shoes My Mother Made: A Womanist Theology (Minneapolis, MN: 
Fortress Press, 2011), 4. 


5 Mitchem, Introducing Womanist Theology, 10. 


6 Delores S. Williams, Sisters in the Wilderness: The Challenge of Womanist God-Talk 
(Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 1993), 3. 
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One of the aspects of womanist theology is the undying understanding of hope in 
God. A womanist theology of hope denounces the abuse of Black women physically or 
spiritually. It is Black women’s passion for the possible in this life undergirded by faith in 
God power and Jesus’ presence. Hope is found in the continued struggle of Black women 
across the ages as they continue to fight for humanity and equality for themselves and 
their communities.’ 

Hope functions as the bridge between oppression and liberation. It provides the 
fuel and vitality of Black women to persevere in the presence of victimization, 
dehumanization and over marginalization and oppression of life. Hope is expressed by 
the African American woman experiences that become the basis for defining and 
articulating womanist theology. Crawford says, “If womanist theology begins with the 
experience of Black women, how can a womanist theology of hope ignore what Black 
women have said about their experiences of hope, their definition of hope, and how hope 
functions in their lives.””® 

Womanist theologians seek to expose the vulnerabilities of women of color, their 
hurt, and struggle to overcome oppression while critiquing stereotypical depictions of 
Black women in contemporary movies. The Bible is the foundation of crafting a 
womanist theology, however, many womanist theologians turn to literature and history’s 
passion for justice. It is Christ’s presence in one’s life that empowers women to seize 
their personal agency to act against, rather than acquiesce to victimization and oppression. 


According to Crawford, “A theology of hope demands that the society, academy, Black 


7 Elaine Brown Crawford, Hope in the Holler: A Womanist Theology (Louisville, KY: John Knox 
Press, 2002), 111. 


8 Crawford, Hope in the Holler, 112. 
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community, and the church break the cycle of violence and counter-violence by moving 
toward a new humanity that is self-loving, other-affirming, and community creating.” 

Womanist theology affirms a theology of hope that liberates African American 
women, men, and children, as well as the community in general. For it to be 
transformative and effective, womanist theologians must continue to question oppression, 
challenge injustice, and demand equality of institutions and paradigms that deny 
humanity and empowering life for abused women. It deals with providing a voice for the 
downtrodden, for those without a voice and the helpless. According to Crawford, there is 
indeed hope in the holler.!° 

The plight of Black women unlike white women continues to be problematic in 
today’s society. Unlike white women, Black women are seen as a double minority and 
therefore suffer twice the oppression and sexism of their counterparts. Womanist 
theology has made tremendous strides toward the empowerment of Black women and 
women of color. These strides will continue to produce positive results as womanist 
theologians continue to hold in tension the equality of all people to participate in life and 


the positive valuation of all people of sacred worth. 


Feminist Theology 
After millennia of encountering a biblical narrative devoid of a feminine 
perspective, feminist theology was birthed to engage and produce an appreciation for the 
female voice in the story of God. Feminist Theologian Sharon James has aptly stated, 
“The starting point of feminist theology is women’s experience, and the rejection of 


9 Crawford, Hope in the Holler, 112. 


10 Crawford, Hope in the Holler, 117. 
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‘patriarchy’ (the structure of society whereby men rule women). Women, it is argued, 
will only become truly human, with the ending of patriarchy. The Bible is a patriarchal 
text through and through. Some feminist theologians regard the whole text as toxic; 
others believe that there is a core of helpful teaching that can be retrieved. In looking 
back over church history, many feminists challenge the sexism of, for example, the early 
church fathers and reformers, and they seek to recover the ‘hidden history’ of women.”"! 

She continues, “Broadly speaking, the feminist biblical theologians of today are 
from a liberal reformist feminist tradition—which historically minimized the differences 
between the sexes and argued for ‘equal opportunities’ in the Church. Feminist post- 
biblical theologians are more likely to feel affinity with radical (‘romantic’) feminists, 
who are comfortable celebrating the differences between the sexes. The variations 
between feminist theologians are almost infinite, and there are distinctive traditions 
among Black, Hispanic and Asian women. This is a simplistic and selective listing 
ranging from the most conservative to the most radical—there is some overlap between 
categories.” 

In Freeing Theology: The Essentials of Theology In Feminist Perspective, 
Catherine Mowry says there is much more behind feminist theology than the probation of 
ordinances. According to Mowry, Christian feminism is a far-reaching critique of the 
fundamentals of sexism contained in the Christian tradition where men are valued over 


women. The presence of feminist theology has changed the sociology of who is doing 


theology and the way theology is done. One of the fundamental principles of feminist 


11 Sharon James, “An Overview of Feminist Theology,” Theology Network, accessed March 8, 
2017, http://www.theologynetwork.org/theology-of-everything/an-overview-of-feminist-theology.htm. 
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theology is that men and women share equally in the human condition and neither is 
valued over the other. In feminist theology, both men and women are equal in the sight of 
God, both are have similar flaws, both are created in the image of God without 
invalidating the truths of the Christian faith and the authenticity of biblical revelation.’ 

Feminist theology did not emerge out of the academy; it has a distinctive 
contribution to society in that the strength of women is based on the kingdom of God 
preached by Jesus and the promise of a relationship with the Lord that is different from 
the experiences of women of today. Feminist theology has a desire for genuine 
communion with God and with men in Jesus Christ. It also exposes the harmful effects of 
patriarchy on humanity for both men and women and rejects Christian piety played out in 
the church and society. '* 

The uniqueness of feminist theology lies not in its use of the criterion of 
experience but rather in the use of women’s experience, which has been shut out of 
theological discourse. Women’s experience in feminist theology has made a dramatic 
impact on the way theology is done, exposing classical theology and its codified 
traditions, which lift up men at the exclusion of women when it comes to the human 
experience. Feminist theology makes the sociological understanding of theology visible, 
thereby removing the mystified notions of traditional religion, the Divine and universal 


authority. 


13 James, “An Overview of Feminist Theology.” 
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For feminist, the crisis of religious tradition and the total religion heritage of 
history appear to be corrupt. From the Enlightenment period to Marxism, religious 
institutions teach that all religion is an instrument of the ruling class used to justify its 
own power and to pacify the oppressed. According to Ruether, this makes religion the 
means of oppression and not redemption. Based on this understanding religion is seen as 
promoting alienation rather than integration of the human person. This kind of 
ideological critique throws the truth about religion into an ethical dispute. Although the 
dispute continues, there is a remnant of the genuine insight into the original religious 
experiences and foundational teachers. 

According to Hannah Bacon, “The Christian feminist imagination continuously 
stands in need of healthy and hopeful ways of thinking about God. To do justice to all 
bodies and to honor all flesh, feminist thinking about the Christian God needs first and 
foremost to be a generous kind of theology, a theology which does not seek to contain or 
confine God and which does not consequently limit women or men to static, predefined, 
designated symbolic, material, or social spaces. Thinking about God must be generous in 
its imaginings so that it allows for the fluidities, multiplicities, ambiguities, complexities, 
and diversities of women and men’s embodiments to be theologically theorized, valued, 
and embraced.”!° 

Clearly, feminist theology, like womanist theology is concerned with the plight of 
women in all aspects of life. It seeks to uncover oppression and sexism while holding in 
tension the equality of men and women to co-exist in human society. Biblically speaking, 


there is tremendous support for the end of patriarchy in human society, especially in the 


16 Hannah Bacon, 2012, "Thinking the Trinity as resource for feminist theology today?," Cross 
Currents 62, no. 4: 442-464, accessed March 9, 2017, https://www.questia.com/magazine/1G1-318754099 
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Gospels. Despite the amount of research that supports the equality of men and women, 
we still live in a predominately man’s world. Women, despite their efforts to level the 


playing field, still find themselves oppressed, ostracized, and devalued in society. 


Black Theology 

Why should Black theology be considered as part of the theological foundations 
when this project is about the empowerment of women chaplains in the armed services? 
The answer is simple, the oppression of a significant people group in America. 

According to Dwight N. Hopkins, “Black theology of liberation interweaves three 
related experiences. Theology signifies the long tradition of the various forms of 
Christianity beginning with the life of Jesus. Liberation theology designates the specific 
mission of Jesus on earth; liberation of oppressed communities to attain power and 
wealth. Black means the multiple manifestations of Black people’s socially constructed 
worldviews, aesthetics, and identities. Rising out of the Black experience, the goal is to 
help craft healthy communities and healthy individuals throughout the world.”!” 

According to Hopkins, from the European church perspective, the need for 
dominance and power is corollary to acts of discovering foreign territory and people. He 
suggests “the theological basis for this rationale is derived from the pope who drew on 
the power of Almighty God, Jesus Christ and the apostolic power of Peter and Paul. 
Hopkins further suggests that the European church’s insistence of conquer and 
domination gets to the heart of the Black theology movement. The impulse is one of 
normative claims rationally leading to spreading the Cross and culture to Black people. 


17 Dwight N. Hopkins and Edward P. Antonio, The Cambridge Companion To Black Theology 
(Cambridge, UK: Cambridge University Press, 2012), 3. 
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The sector of modern European power would tell dark-skinned peoples what they could 
believe and what they could think about their beliefs.”"® 

In contemporary times, the rise of Black theology came as a result of the writing 
of Black pastors on Jesus, power, and the church under the guise of Black Power. Far 
from being new, Black power emerged as a result of the penning of a declaration by 
Black clergy. 

The Black Theology Project defines Black theology as “Black—because enslaved 
fore parents appropriated the Christian Gospel and articulated its relevance to our 
freedom struggle with incisive accents that Black women and men have sounded ever 
since; Theology—because our people's perception of human life and history begins with 
God, and works in the person of Jesus Christ for liberation from every bondage.”"” 

Saying that it is God talk that expresses experiential encounters with God despite 
the varied challenges of life expands Black theology. The results of these encounters are 
translated as the Good News about who God is and how God blesses His people through 
the work of Jesus Christ in the world.*° 

Black theology is formulated by comparing the experiences of the biblical 
narrative and the experience of marginalized and oppressed people. Black theology has as 
a primary purpose, holding the community together, growing spiritually and serving 


together regardless if you have been saved or not.”! 


18 Hopkins and Antonio, The Cambridge Companion To Black Theology, 6. 
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A clear definition of Black theology was first given formulation in 1969 by the 
National Committee of Black Church Men: 

Black theology is a theology of Black liberation. It seeks to plumb the Black 

condition in the sight of God’s revelation in Jesus Christ, so that. The Black 

community can see that the gospel is commensurate with the achievements of 

Black humanity. Black theology is a theology of “Blackness.” It is the affirmation 

of black humanity that emancipated Black people from white racism, thus 

providing authentic freedom for both white and black people. It affirms the 
humanity of white people in that is says “No” to the encroachment of white 
oppression.” 

The above definition with respect to Blackness is not to be misunderstood as anti- 
white reactionary theology, rather the word Blackness in the context of Black theology 
refers to all people of color who have been oppressed and other people groups who have 
been marginalized such as homosexuals.”? The point being made in reference to the 
definition of Black theology is that Black theology is not an attack on whites, racism, or 
other forms of privilege by the majority culture; rather, Black theology seeks to speak to 
the salvific work of God in Jesus Christ in the lives of Black and other oppressed people. 

Black liberation theology, which is different from Black theology, is an attempt to 
apply theology that affirms the humanity of Black people in ways they were previously 
denied. In this wise, Black people are taught to move beyond victimization and the 
perpetual belief in racial identity born out of self-loathing and anxiety. When Black 
people develop a path forward changing their social mores, they will spend less time on 
racism and increase the possibility or reconciliation and positive mobility.”* 


Ron Rhodes’ article “Black Theology, Black Power and the Black Experience” 


2 Anthony B. Bradley, Liberating Black Theology: The Bible and the Black Experience in 
America (Wheaton, IL: Crossway Books, 2010), 18. 
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addresses the issue of formalizing a Black Theology. Rhodes states that more than a 
century after the hanging of Nat Turner, Black clergy began to form caucuses in several 
Christian denominations. “The central thrust of these new groups was to redefine the 
meaning and role of the church and religion in the lives of Black people. Out of this 
reexamination has come what some have called a 'Black theology.””° 

Rhodes says that this marked “the first time that Black religion, Black clergy and 
Black theologians agreed on a path forward for articulating an authentic theology that 
addressed the needs of Black people. They insisted that people at the bottom and not the 
top of the socioeconomic ladder must define the path forward. This caused Black 
theologians to reread the Bible through the eyes of the Black experience and begin 
speaking of God's solidarity with the oppressed of the earth.” James Cone was identified 
as the leader in this movement based on the volume of his writings on Black theology and 
Black power.”° 

Within the scope of Cone’s writings emerged his definition of theology as 
“A rational study of the being of God in the world in light of the existential situation of 
an oppressed community, relating the forces of liberation to the essence of the gospel, 
which is Jesus Christ.””’ Cone's theology sought to provide biblical answers to the plight 


of Black men in light of the stronghold that whites had on them. In answering this pivotal 


question, Cone emphasizes that there is a very close relationship between Black theology 


25 Ron Rhodes, “Black Theology, Black Power and the Black Experience,” accessed on March 9, 
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and what has been termed Black power. Cone says that Black power is a phrase that 
represents both Black freedom and Black self-determination "wherein Black people no 
longer view themselves as without human dignity but as men, human beings with the 
ability to carve out their own destiny."”® 

According to Cone, Black theology is the religious counterpart of Black power. 
He says, “Black Theology is the theological arm of Black power, and Black power is the 
political arm of Black theology. Black power focuses on the political, social, and 
economic condition of Black people, Black theology puts Black identity in a theological 
context."”? 

For Cone, Black theology and Black power are based on the physiological and 
ontological understanding of Blackness. Physiologically, Black refers to a particular 
Black-skinned people in America. Ontologically, Black and white is not based on skin 
color, rather a person’s attitude and action toward the liberation of oppressed Black 
people from the bondage of white racism. Therefore, as an ontological symbol, Blackness 
represents all people who participate in the liberation of man from oppression. Said 
differently, Blackness refers to people who do not have Black skin but who work for 
liberation.°° By contrast, whiteness in Cone's thought symbolizes the ethnocentric activity 


of madmen sick with their own self-concept and thus blind to that, which ails them and 
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oppresses others. Whiteness symbolizes sickness and oppression. White theology is 
therefore viewed as a theological extension of that sickness and oppression.” 

When James Cone wrote Black Theology & Black Power, he said the it was 
written with a definite attitude, the attitude of an angry Black man who was disgusted 
with the oppression of Black people in America and with scholars demand for his work to 
be objective. Cone said that too many have died, and too many are on the edge of death. 
In trying to maintain his sense of fairness and objectivity, Cone refuses to be 
dispassionate and not committed based on the status of the Black-white relationships. #2 

Initially, Black power was used in 1966 when Stokely Carmichael used the term 
as a response to white racism. Since that time, Black power, like womanist theology and 
feminist theology paid its dues to become a recognized definition. Black power means 
complete emancipation of Black people from white oppression by whatever means Black 
people deem necessary. It means Black freedom, Black self-determination, where Black 
people no longer see themselves as without dignity but human beings able to identify and 
carve out their own identity.*? 

Another definition of Black power can be derived from Paul Tillich’s analysis of 
the courage to be, which is the ethical act in which man affirms his being in spite of those 
elements of his existence which conflict with his essential self-affirmation. Therefore, 


Black power is a humanizing force because it is Black man’s attempt to affirm his being, 


31 Rhodes, “Black Theology, Black Power.” 
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his attempt to be recognized as Thou in spite of the other, the white power that 
dehumanizes him.** 

Black power is an attitude, an inward affirmation of the essential worth of 
Blackness. It means that the Black man will not be poisoned by the stereotypes that 
others have of him, but will affirm from the depths of his soul: Get used to me, Iam not 
getting used to anyone. And if the white man challenges my humanity, I will impose my 
whole weight as a man on his life. This is Black power, the power of the Black man to 
say Yes to his own Black being and to make the other accept him or be prepared for a 


struggle.*° 


A Theology of Evangelism 

According to F. Douglas Powe, Jr. evangelism and liberation have much in 
common that few scholars are aware of. Part of the reason for this limited audience is due 
to the limited material that exists on African American evangelism. Historically, much of 
the material centered on evangelism and contextualized for the African American church 
has much to do with congregational growth and development rather than evangelism. 
Therefore, to understand how evangelism is embraced and experienced in the African 
American community, one has to also be familiar with African American’s struggle for 


liberation.°° 


34 Cone, Black Theology & Black Power, 7. 
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The Black church has been a beacon of hope and a stalwart in fighting for Justice 
and freedom for its people. Over time, it has moved from experiencing liberation to 
participating in the liberation of those of their congregation and the community at large. 
An African American theology of liberation has significant challenges in the broader 
context of the faith community. However, it the Black church is to succeed in making is a 
reality within its communities, it must find plausible ways of staying the course by 
educating its people on the biblical and theological significance of evangelism.*/ 

The root meaning of evangelism (euangelos) in the Greek is the gospel is good 
news. From an African American liberationist perspective the question is, "What 1s 
considered good news?" For centuries, biblical interpretation of the good news has been a 
question of debate and deliberation. There is a sharp dichotomy between how Euro- 
American and African Americans interpret the good news mainly because of the vestiges 
of slavery and its effects on society decades after its abolishment. Frederick Douglass 
represents the thinking of many African Americans during the times of slavery when he 
critiques Euro-American Christians, "I love the pure, peaceable, and impartial 
Christianity of Christ; I therefore hate the corrupt, slave-holding, women-whipping, 
cradle-plundering, partial and hypocritical Christianity of the land..." 

From the pen of Fredrick Douglass, one can see the stark contrast between Black 
and white, slave owner and slave, the free and the not free. According to Douglass, many 


slave holding white Christians perceived the good news to be keeping African Americans 


in bondage and they used the gospel to achieve this aim. Some Black Christians, like 
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Douglass, understood this was not the good news of the gospel and rebelled against this 
interpretation of scripture.°” 

From the perspective of liberation, James Cone, one of the leading scholars and 
proponents of liberation theology makes the point that there is a dialectical understanding 
of scripture and the Black experience. Cone writes: 

For it was scripture that enabled slaves to affirm a view of God that differed 

radically from that of the slave masters. The slave masters’ intention was to 

present a "Jesus" who would make the slave obedient and docile. Jesus was 
supposed to make Black people better slaves, that is, faithful servants of white 


masters. But many Blacks rejected that view of Jesus not only because it 
contradicted their African heritage, but it contradicted the witness of scripture. 


0 

There is argument on both sides of the Black/white divide to have pause at the 
notion that God is on the side of the oppressed and that such language raises concern 
among the majority culture. Evangelistically speaking however, there seems to be 
dualism in the interpretation of the white perspective, rather intentional or unintentional. 
Here is the point; the dualism of the white perspective is usually expressed as a 
differential. Those who oppose the language of God siding with the oppressed argue all 
are equal before God concerning spiritual matters and once a person has been changed 
spiritually they will work to change temporal systemic issues. The problem with this as 
Pope Levison quickly points out is it gives priority to the spiritual over the systemic 
issues facing the oppressed.*! 


In Luke 4:18-19 is a description of Jesus’ understanding of liberation. Regardless 


of what side of the theological argument you stand, the words from the sacred text hold 
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true and have not changed. From this text emerges the basis for and African American 
theology of evangelism grounded in liberation. From these two verses, clear and concise 
themes emerge that shaped the work of Jesus regarding liberation. These themes were not 
only applicable to New Testament time, but should hold true for African Americans 
today. They are: 1) Jesus contextualized the good news; 2) Jesus challenges the 
hegemony of the status quo; and 3) Jesus sides with the disinherited. These three themes 
are not the only work of liberation that Jesus did during his ministry on earth, however, 
they lay the groundwork for how African Americans have experienced liberation and 
should participate in the liberation of others.” 

Embracing theologies, which represent a departure from the conventional and 
conservative constraints of patriarchy create spaces that empower women who desire to 
embrace the role of religious leaders for their spiritual community and military 


chaplaincy. 


42 Powe, "Is liberation the starting point,” 7. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


THEORETICAL FOUNDATIONS 


There are various models from a variety of disciplines that demonstrate best 
practices and the most effective and efficient way to recruit people to employment 
opportunities, membership associations, grassroots organizations, churches, and other 
institutional and organizational concerns. 

This theoretical foundation section seeks to look at existing models of recruitment 
inclusive of those already employed by the US government, and to use these models as 
the basis for establishing a contextual model for recruitment of women in the 5" Medical 


Battalion. 


Corporate and Institutional Recruitment 

In Recruitment Blueprint: Control the Deal and Make More Placements, Roy 
Ripper reports having over thirteen years of experience in the recruitment business and 
has trained over 37,500 recruitment business owners, manager and consultants. Ripper 
say, “Recruitment is a process. Processes give you control and the formula for your 
complete control of clients and candidates can be taught Ripper says the formula for 
success is if you do A + B, invariably you will get C as a result. If you do more A + B, 
you get even more C.! 


' Roy Ripper, Recruitment Blueprint: Control the Deal and Make More Placements (London, UK: 
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Rippers model is based on a five-point ultimate placement process whose 
variables are: 

e Client 

e Candidate 

e Interview 

e Placement 

e Completion. 

Client contro] is based on taking a killer client brief. Candidate control is based on 
sourcing and qualifying the best candidates in your niche market. Interview control is 
based on controlling the candidate and the client’s expectations during the interview 
process. Placement control is based on brokering salary and bringing the deal together. 
Completion control is based on completing your assignment and following up on it.’ 

Holley S. Clough and James Barnes wrote a manual for increased understanding 
of recruitment for Christian higher education. In their work, The Power of Life Coach: A 
Model for Academic Recruitment and Retention. According to Clough, The Power of Life 
Coach is also a how-to guide and model for faculty and administration of adult programs 
desiring to transform the lives of students they lead and serve. One of the reasons for this 
book is based on the fact that two of the biggest challenges facing Christian colleges and 
universities today are declining enrollment and decreasing student retention rates. Since 
adult learners are the fastest growing student market, schools are working hard to keep 


pace with ways to attract and retain these learners. While these students are motivated to 
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learn, they have equally important areas of their lives such as their career, supporting 


dependents and family.’ 


The life coach model by Clough is hands-on and based on the following criteria: 


Reflection 


e Learning 


Integrating 


Implementing 

The key to the success of the Life Coaching process ts the advising team. This 
team is steeped in coaching skills allowing them to provide additional support to students. 
These advisors become catalyst for personal, spiritual, and academic growth. The life 
coaching model allows students to experience development and growth through seamless 
recruitment and coaching. At each point in the six-point process students get to work 
through their individual and collective challenges through a process of strategic 
developmental advancement goals. This process has been deemed highly 
transformational.’ 

In Hire Talent for Higher Value: Using Measures, Models & Recruitment 
Techniques for Maximum Impact, Abdulaziz Al Kadi uses his human resources 
experiences to develop a model of recruiting based on talent acquisition. Kadi believes 
talent acquisition is essential to achieve departmental results, gain competitive advantage, 


and fulfill a company’s overall goals and objectives. Kadi defines talent acquisition as 


> Holley S. Clough, The Power of Life Coaching: A Model for Academic Recruitment and 
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“hiring the most fitting candidate you find in the market to fulfill a vacant position.”” 


Talent acquisition is based on the following: 

e Matching talent with the role’s identified job description 

e Evaluating the candidate’s technical expertise and know-how 

e Measuring competencies to hire top-notch talents 

e Hunting for the best cultural fit 

e Targeting exceptional behaviors and positive attitudes® 

Overall, Kadi believes that his model will allow for the hiring of candidates who 
cannot only deliver on the jobs—per job descriptions and required skills—but who can 
also support the company to fulfill short and long-term objectives. 

Each of the corporate and institutional recruitment methods had both variation 
and similarities. The recruitment models focus on the need of the company or institution, 
the person being considered, job description, qualifications of the candidate and 
finalizing the process. While each model had variations based on the kind of organization, 
the central theme is making sure that the person being recruited would be the best fit for 
the company or organization. The process of recruitment for these models seems to be 


based on very specific job descriptions and the quest to discover very specific persons. 


5 Abudlaziz AL Kadi, Hire Talent For Higher Value: Using Measures, Models & Recruitment 
Techniques for Maximum Impact (North Charleston, SC: CreateSpace Independent Publishing Platform, 
2016), 1. 


6 Kadi, Hire Talent For Higher Value, 2. 
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Church-Based Recruiting 

When it comes to the church, the recruitment process takes on a very different 
look and purpose. All the other recruitment models that have been looked at thus far were 
based on the employment of staff, employees, and professional educators. Many of these 
recruitment efforts we designed to attract people who were highly skilled based on 
specific job descriptions for each organization. From this perspective and because these 
organizations are also driven by salaries and benefits, and the labor market has been soft 
over the last few years, the pool of potential hires is great. 

The church has one resource than anything else; people. Churches have with few 
exceptions more people than money, space, or staff. This means that the church is to have 
an exceptional game plan in order to attract people to its ministries. Unlike other 
disciplines that seek after the best-qualified people to fulfill its mission, the church does 
not. The church does not see its people as its greatest asset when it comes to ministry 
involvement. When pastors and ministry leaders shift their mindset and the that 
volunteers as true disciples and adjust their practices to reflect the importance of 
volunteers accordingly, the trajectory of ministry makes an immediate upward tilt. 

According to Chris Mavity in Your Volunteers: From Come and See to Come and 
Serve, there are five essential principles that must be practiced if the church is to be 
effective in attracting volunteers. These principles are: 

1. Expand your foundation 

2. Create Momentum 


3. Lighten the load 
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4. Foster longevity 

5. Create buzz’ 

Expand your foundation means that no church can grow beyond the strength of its 
foundation. Nor can it afford to hire all the help necessary to skillfully serve the 
congregation and community in which it resides. 

Create Momentum means that thriving volunteers attract more volunteers. People 
talk to other people. They share about their experiences. They encourage others to do 
what they love doing. Think about it: word of mouth can be a great ministry tool when 
working with volunteers. 

Lighten the load is based on the principle that the more people engaging in 
ministry, the more work get done—but it can also be easier to do. Two horses pulling one 
wagon can haul a lot more than each horse individually. 

Fostering longevity happens when volunteers are fulfilled in their roles and keep 
serving even when ministry becomes challenging. When you match people to roles 
uniquely suited for their divine makeup, skill set, personality, and interest, you produce 
volunteers who last. 

Create buzz happens when visitors are impacted by the volunteers you have in 
place. Fist-time guest at your church will typically encounter a number of volunteers on 
any given week, and those volunteers often become some of the greatest points of 


connection for new attenders.° 


7 Chris Mavity, Your Volunteers: From Come and See to Come and Serve, (n.p.: A Better 
Ministry, 2014), 9. 


8 Mavity, Your Volunteers, 9-10. 
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CT Pastors in the article “Volunteer Recruiting Tips,” differ from Mavity in that 
they stress not using volunteers, rather they recommend inviting gifted persons to come 
and use their spiritual gifts in the service of the Lord. By using the gift-based method of 
recruiting, you can help people achieve God's call on their lives through the use of their 
spiritual gifts: the teacher teaches rather than taking attendance; the person with the gift 
of helps serves with the administration of the program and thereby honoring every 
spiritual gift.” 

CT Pastors recommend the following when recruiting gift-based persons 1) 
Recruit from the vision of your ministry. Start by raising the value of the ministry inside 
your church; 2) Pull together a team of recruiters who are passionate about the ministry 
belongs to the volunteers. These vision-casters have a strong platform from which to 
recruit because they are living in their giftedness; 3) Determine the roles for which you 
need to recruit volunteers. Know how your team is going to be organized. Develop job 
descriptions that include time commitments and spiritual gifts needed; 4) Develop a 
strategy for making the needs known to the congregation; 5) Develop a ministry 
application for volunteers to complete; 6) Create opportunities for potential volunteers to 
discover their spiritual gifts; 7) Determine how the volunteers will be interviewed and 
how a security check will be completed.’° 

Thom Rainer in an article entitled “10 Strategies For Recruiting Church Workers,” 
recommend the follow principles for recruiting volunteers. The following are the 


strategies and way the strategies should be implemented in the church. 1) Prioritize a 


° “Wolunteer Recruiting Tips,” CT Pastors, accessed March 13, 2017, http://www.christianity 
today.com/pastors/2005/march-online-only/volunteer-recruiting-tips. html. 


10 “Volunteer Recruiting Tips,” CT Pastors. 
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strategy to pray for leaders. Jesus taught us to pray for laborers to enter the harvest fields 
(Mt 9:37-38)—most assuredly praying for those compelled to go to the world, but hardly 
limited to those workers; 2) Teach 1 Corinthians 12 and unpack the text thoroughly. Drill 
down into the fundamental truths of this chapter. No believer should be able to read this 
text and remain unwilling to serve through the church; 3) Do a ruthless evaluation of your 
current methodology. Do the same people serve in multiple positions? Do new members 
know how to get involved? What percentage of members are not involved? Are members 
serving in the wrong places? Are ineffective leaders permitted to remain in their position? 
Does the current process reflect a 1 Corinthians 12 understanding of member 
responsibility? Be honest—if the current process is not working, something must change; 
4) Use disciple rather than volunteer language. Sure, church members are volunteers in 
the sense that they do not get paid for their service. We are not called to be volunteers in 
God’s kingdom, though; we are expected be obedient disciples of Jesus. We sign up to 
die when we follow Christ. That’s much different than being a volunteer; 5) Assume 
people rather than positions are the starting point. Many churches start the recruitment 
process by seeking to fill current positions rather than considering the people God has 
brought them."! 

He continues with, 6) Require a membership class, and explain involvement 
expectations there. Many church members remain uninvolved because (a) they have not 
understood they must be involved; (b) they assume they’re not needed because others are 
serving; (c) they don’t know how to get involved. Address all of these concerns before a 
new member has a chance to develop a habit of complacency; 7) Use a process like Rick 


11 Thom S. Rainer, “10 Strategies For Recruiting Church Workers,” access March 17, 2017, http:// 
thomrainer.com /2014/10/10-strategies-recruiting-church-volunteers/. 
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Warren’s SHAPE or Wayne Cordeiro’s DESIGN to help members consider where they 
might serve. Tools like these move beyond spiritual gift inventories to help church 
members evaluate their life experiences, desires, skills, passions, and spiritual growth. 
This holistic approach helps members better understand all God has done to prepare them 
to serve; 8) Recruit face-to-face. Bulletin notices, pulpit announcements, and email 
requests are helpful recruiting tools, but they are not enough. Recruit the way Jesus did: 
face-to-face, eyeball-to-eyeball, voice-to-voice; 9) Provide training for workers—and let 
the church know you do. Too many church members have agreed to serve, but have then 
been left to fend for themselves. Even the most willing servants grow weary when they 
remain ill equipped and unsupported; 10) Honor obedience. Disciples of Jesus serve 
willingly, but “Well done, good and faithful servant” goes a long way in encouraging 
workers. Send personal notes. Make a phone call simply to ask, “How’s the ministry 
going?” Recognize workers publicly. Sponsor a banquet to say thank you. Appreciated 
workers can be great recruiters for the next crop of workers. 

Recruitment for the church is people specific with a bent toward spiritual gifts and 
volunteerism. The various methods listed not only seek to recruit people based on gifts or 
willingness to serve, but they also seek to find people who will stay for the long-haul 
without pay or compensation. In this wise, each model provides ways and means to 
celebrate the importance of the people once they have been recruited. 

“Church Volunteers Recruiting: 7 KEYS to Helping Believers Discover their 
Spiritual Gift of Faith and Rewards of Service” provide a wholistic approach to faithful 


service. These keys are briefly expounded upon in the paragraphs to follow. 
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Key One—Develop Your Ministry Vision. Communicating your ministry vision 
is a critical first step to recruiting church volunteers. Traditional recruiting. of church 
volunteers was often based on the needs of the church leader. This traditional approach to 
recruiting church volunteers based on your need as a staff person will not motivate people 
to serve. Instead, invite people to join you in doing something significant that will have 
an impact and change lives. If your ministry does not have a clearly defined vision, invite 
a team of people to come together and help create one to expressing your desired future. 
Remember that good vision statements are no more than two sentences. It should describe 
a future that excites people in positive terms.'* 

Key Two—Clarify Your Ministry Expectations. Most people quit volunteering is 
because they did not have a clear understanding of what was expected of them. 

Every ministry should have a description should include the following elements: title, 
goal of the position, who is responsible for the ministry that this volunteer will report to, 
a brief summary describing the role, the spiritual gifts and other life experience desired, 
the time required per week, the term of service, description of training that will be 
provided, responsibilities and ministry expectations, and finally the benefits the volunteer 
will receive for doing the work.'? 

Key Three—Ask Individually. Some of the most amazing future church 
volunteers are already attending your church services. Usually they have developed an 
ability to ignore platform announcements, to walk past ministry sign-up tables, and to 


gloss over bulletin or newsletter information about volunteer opportunities. The power of 


2 “Church Volunteers Recruiting: 7 KEYS to Helping Believers Discover their Spiritual Gift of 
Faith and Rewards of Service,” accessed March 12, 2017, http://www. faithformationlearningexchange 
-net/uploads/5/2/4/6/5246709/howtorecruitchurchvolunteers.pdf. 


13 “Church Volunteers Recruiting.” 
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the personal “ask” or invitation cannot be ignored. The initial ask includes these essential 
elements: vision, ministry description, and an invitation to pray and then meet again in 
about a week. The follow-up conversation a week later gives the prospective volunteer 
the opportunity to ask questions or raise any concerns they might have about the ministry 
position.“ 

Key Four—Match Spiritual Gifts to Role. All Christians have something to offer 
in ministry, because God gave spiritual gifts to each one—and it’s our job to discover and 
cultivate these spiritual gifts in others and ourselves. A lot of frustration has been caused 
by coercing people into accepting positions, without determining if that was the right 
ministry for the person. That is why things like ministry descriptions, interviews, and 
spiritual gift assessments are important. Even though we use the word recruitment 
because people understand it, we are sensitive to the fact that it is not quite precise. The 
point is not filling jobs, it is moving people into discipleship by helping them identify, get 
training for, and move into the ministry for which God designed them.” 

Key Five—Screen Based on Risk. Not every church volunteer position requires 
careful screening and risk management prior to placement but many do. If your ministry 
serves anyone under the age of eighteen, anyone with a disability, or senior citizens you 
should utilize careful screening before placing volunteers 1n a position of trust. Church 
leaders need to have a careful screening procedure tn place that incorporates the 


following ministry best practices. 


14“Church Volunteers Recruiting.” 


15 “Church Volunteers Recruiting.” 
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Key Six—Interview. One of the most important steps a church leader can take to 
ensure the right volunteer will be placed in the right ministry responsibility is to schedule 
a personal interview. Open-ended questions will lead to great conversations about the 
applicant’s background and fit for ministry. '® 

Key Seven—Pray. We saved the most powerful secret weapon of church 
volunteer recruiting for last! Put your spiritual gift of faith into action—and ask those 
around to pray with you. Prayer should really be the beginning, middle, and end of all of 
your church volunteer recruiting efforts. Invite as many people as you can to join your 
ministry prayer team and provide specific prayer request needs so they can be praying for 
the right person with the right gifts and experience for this season of ministry at your 
church.” 

Preston Mitchel, in “5 Steps To Recruiting Church Volunteers” says an important 
part of your church community’s spiritual growth is that your church members are 
exercising their spiritual gifts. When a church member is plugged in and helping lead 
ministries or serve at events, they experience a loyalty to their local church that is not 
experienced by only attending on Sunday mornings. Mitchel gives the follow ways to get 
members out of the pew and serving in ministry.!° 

1. Preach about it from the stage. If the senior pastor does not talk about, it is 

perceived by the congregation to be unimportant. The senior pastor has to tell 


stories about volunteers, show videos of key volunteers, and recognize 
ministries of the church where volunteers serve. People respond to vision, not 


16 “Church Volunteers Recruiting.” 
17 “Church Volunteers Recruiting.” 


18 “5 Steps To Recruiting Church Volunteers,” accessed March 12, 2017, http://willowcreek 
.churchstaffing.com/articles/employer/5-steps-to-recruiting-church-volunteers/. 
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need. Make volunteerism a key foundation of the church and cast a vision of 
why they should care.'? 


2. Never ask for a show of hands for volunteers, especially in a worship service 
or large group meeting. This strategy communicates a feeling of desperation. 
The most high-capacity volunteers may not volunteer unless they are asked. 
Finding volunteers is like fishing. Teach your church staff to look for people 
who demonstrate leadership, friendship, and warm smiles. It is helpful to 
know what members of your church do for a living so the church has a gauge 
for interests, gifts, and abilities.”° 


3. Have an assimilation program that captures people who place membership in 
the church. For example, a newcomers class is a great place to encourage 
volunteering and teach the churches vision for volunteers. Look at this as an 
intern system where you can find future staff members.*! 


4. Make sure volunteers are trained in their task. Recruiting church volunteers is 
only part one. The healthiest churches are also developing their church 
volunteers. Teach your volunteers the importance of what they do and how to 
do it. Healthy churches set aside several hours on a regular basis to equip their 
volunteers to serve with excellence. Be mindful of the time commitment to 
which you are asking them to commit. Remember they are volunteers, not 
staff members.” 


5. Recognize volunteers personally. A hand-written note is intentional and 
speaks volumes of your appreciation, especially in a fast-paced, 
technologically driven world. Plan an annual celebration for what God is 
doing through the volunteer ministry. When volunteers see the fruit of their 


service, they are reminded of the vision for their ministry and why they 


serve.7° 


US Military Recruitment 
Recruitment through the US military begins with a meeting with a military 


recruiter. Once a young adult has expressed interest in the service, a visit to a recruiter is 


'9 «5 Steps To Recruiting Church Volunteers.” 
20 “5 Steps To Recruiting Church Volunteers.” 
21“S Steps To Recruiting Church Volunteers.” 
22 “45 Steps To Recruiting Church Volunteers.” 


23 “5 Steps To Recruiting Church Volunteers.” 
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a good next step. A recruiter’s job is to find qualified applicants for his or her respective 
service and provide the applicants with information about joining the military and 
ascertain their reasons for the same. 

As society has evolved, the ways that recruiters engage applicants change. 
Recruiters utilize direct and indirect recruiting mechanisms to engage applicants. Direct 
recruiting is being physically present to engage potential applicants. These venues 
include but are not limited to 

e Visits to high schools 

e Colleges and seminaries 

e Visits to houses of worship 

® Denominational conferences or career or job seeking events 

Indirect direct recruiting reflects the multiple methods that advertising agencies 
and have utilized to convey their intended message to a specific market. These methods 
include: 

* Direct mailings 

e Billboards 

e Kiosks in malls 

e Phone lists or Professional Call lists 


e¢ Social media (Facebook, Twitter, Instagram, LinkedIn, Flickr, YouTube, 
Pinterest) 


Meeting with a recruiter does not obligate an individual to serve; it’s simply a 
chance to ask questions and get honest answers about basic training, job specialties and 
expectations about life in the military. You can expect a recruiter to talk about 


opportunities in his or her service in positive but realistic terms. Potential recruits can and 
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should talk to recruiters from multiple branches to compare opportunities. Oftentimes the 
recruiter wants to talk to both applicant and parents together. Recruiters have seen the 
important role family support can play in the decision to enlist and remain in the military. 
So, they encourage everyone to be informed about the life changing event that will take 
place.”* 

Here are a few things a recruit should keep in mind for the visit with a recruiter: 

1. Bring a Social Security card, birth certificate and driver's license 

2. Remove piercings, and do not wear clothing with obscene images 


3. Bring glasses or wear contacts, and bring along an eyeglass or contact lens 
case and solution 


4. Geta good night’s sleep, and arrive early 

Candidates officially complete the process of joining the Military once they meet 
all of the requirements at the Military Entrance Processing Station (MEPS). The process 
typically takes one to two days. Food and lodging are usually provided for candidates. 
The process of acceptance takes five steps, they include: 

Step 1: Take the Armed Services Vocational Aptitude Battery (ASVAB) 

Step 2: Pass the physical examination 

Step 3: Meet with a counselor and determine a career 

Step 4: Take the oath of enlistment 


Step 5: After the MEPS, either Direct Ship or Delayed Entry Program (DEP) 


*4 Today’s Military, “What To Expect From Military Recruiters,” accessed March 10, 2017, 
http://todaysmilitary.com/contact-a-recruiter. 


2° Today’s Military, “Enlisting in the Military,” accessed March 10, 2017, http://todaysmilitary 
.com/joining/enlisting-in-the-military. | 
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US Army Minority Recruitment 

First, let me remove the fear that now exists among some white chaplains, that if a 
large number of minority chaplains come into the Army there will be a relaxing of Army 
standards and a decrease in the quality of the Corps. There is nothing in the special 
recruitment program that will in any way dilute or relax the present Army standards. The 
minority group chaplains bring to the military community the very possibility that their 
presence will enable the Army to improve its image in minority communities. The racial 
incidents in the States and in Europe have seriously damaged the Army's public image. 
The presence of minority group chaplains, if used effectively, offer the military 
community an opportunity to avoid most racial pitfalls in the future. Since the minority 
group chaplains are aware of and sensitive to the moans of despair and cries of anguish of 
their people, they can make proper and timely interpretation of these frustrations to the 
community.”° 

There is a religious and cultural reawakening among minorities. The very 
presence of a large number of minority chaplains in the community will bring further 
hope and aspiration. The minorities normally identify with the religious leader in such a 
way that the religious leader becomes a positive image for good. Permitting the minority 
chaplains to minister to the total community will allow them to share the minorities rich 
cultural and religious heritages with community. Further, the presence of a large number 
of minority chaplains will give the majority chaplains an opportunity to work through 


their racial and religious hang-ups through interaction. Such interaction may allow the 


26 Otis A. Smith, “The Minority Group Chaplains In the Military Community,” access March 12, 
2017, https://archive.org/stream/minoritygroupcha00smit/minoritygroupcha00smit_djvu.txt. 
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Army Chaplaincy to be at the tip of the spear in eliminating racial, social, religious and 


ethnic biases from the military community. 


US Army Chaplain Requirements 


In all branches of the US Military, there are recruitment requirements that must be 


met by the recruit before they can be considered for active duty. The role and office of 


chaplain is no different. According to the US Army, below are the requirements to be 


considered eligible for recruitment as a chaplain. 


l. 


You must obtain an ecclesiastical endorsement from your faith group. 

This endorsement should certify that you are: A clergy person in your 
denomination or faith group. Qualified spiritually, morally, intellectually and 
emotionally to serve as a chaplain in the Army. Sensitive to religious 
pluralism and able to provide for the free exercise of religion by all military 
personnel, their family members and civilians who work for the Army. 


Educationally, you must: Possess a baccalaureate degree of not less than 120 
semester hours. Possess a graduate degree in theological or religious studies, 
plus have earned at least a total of seventy-two semester hours in graduate 
work in these fields of study. 


Applicants for active duty or the National Guard MUST be US citizens. 
Permanent residents can ONLY apply for the Army Reserve. 
Be able to receive a favorable National Agency Security Clearance. 


Pass a physical exam at one of our Military Entrance Processing Stations 
(MEPS). 


A minimum of two years of full-time professional experience, validated by the 
applicant’s endorsing agency (This requirement is not applicable to Army 
Reserve applicants.) 


Must be at least twenty-one years of age, but younger than forty-two at time 
of Regular Army commissioning or less than forty-five at time of Army 
Reserve commissioning. Prior service applicants with at least three years of 
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9. prior AFS or creditable USAR service must be younger than forty-seven at 
time of Army Reserve commissioning. 


The requirements for entering the US Army and the US Army’s Chaplain 
Program are similar to company and institutional recruitment requirements. There are 
specific requirements related to fitness and readiness to enter the US military. However, 
these requirements are not merely a suggestion these are the standard for the US military. 
The goal of this project is to provide US Army Chaplain recruiter’s inroads specifically 
geared at the recruitment of females as chaplains. 

In addition to the recruitment requirements for becoming a military chaplain, 
other programs exist to assist in the recruitment process. Of these programs are the 
Follow-up, Contact, and Mentor Program and the Referral Program. The methodology for 
the Follow-up, Contact, and Mentor Program is based on active recruitment and follow- 
up. The recruiter will 1) Make appropriate annotations on USAREC Form 533-C upon 
notification of an applicant’s board selection; 2) Congratulate applicants within twenty- 
four hours of selection board results; 3) Initiate, plan, and conduct Future Chaplain 
follow-up; 4) Explain the Chaplain Mentor Program to all Future Chaplains and give 
them an idea of what to expect during their initial assignment. Answer questions relating 
to pay and benefits. Provide a summary of their responsibilities while awaiting 
appointment such as referrals, physical qualifications, and contact requirements. The 
recruiter will make contact with all Future Chaplains a minimum of once every two 
weeks until appointed or reappointed and record results of the contact on USAREC Form 
200-7. Verify basic qualifications during the follow-up, ensure they maintain eligibility, 


and ask for referrals. Coordinate with Office of the Chief of Chaplains (OCCH) AR 
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chaplain career manager or the supporting reserve readiness command staff chaplain to 
ensure that as many Future Chaplains as possible are assigned a mentor or unit sponsor.”’ 
Under the Referrals Program recruiters should strive to receive a referral from 
every Future Chaplain prior to their appointment. A Future Chaplain referral is defined as 
an individual, referred by a Future Chaplain, who has agreed to an appointment with a 
recruiter and for whom a USAREC Form 200-7 has been initiated. During follow-up, the 
recruiter will ask Future Chaplains for the names of qualified individuals who may have 
an interest in the chaplaincy. All referrals will be reported to the CRB on USAREC Form 
1204 (Chaplain and Chaplain Candidate Referral Card). Contact all referrals within 
seventy-two hours of receipt. Next, enter the referral information in the “Remarks” 
section of the appropriate Future Chaplain’s USAREC Form 200-7 in chronological order. 
When referrals are selected, it must be recorded on the referring Future Chaplain’s 
USAREC Form 200-7. Recently, USAREC has begun implementation of fully online 


portal, which will enable recruiters to maintain accurate recordkeeping and historical data 


as recruiters transfer or retire. 


Minority Recruitment as US Military Chaplains 
The criteria for the Army Chaplaincy are contained in AR 601-25. It specifies, 
there will be no special selection or commissioning criteria for minority chaplains. 
Further, a representative from this office spoke at the U.S. Army Chaplain School and 


left the impression that there is nothing in the special minority selection programs that 


27 “Army Chaplain Recruitment Program,” accessed March 12, 2017, http://www.usarec.army.mil 
/im/formpub/REC PUBS/r601_ 108.pdf. 
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will in any way dilute or relax the present Army standards. No individual, regardless of 
race or religion, shall be commissioned if he fails to meet the standards.”® 

Realizing the shortage of qualified minority ministers and seminarians, their 
negative attitude toward the Army and the reluctance of denominations to share them, the 
Chief of Chaplains has established a multifaceted recruitment program. The aim of the 
program is to recruit the exceptionally able, well qualified, and highly motivated minority 
ministers. The present recruitment plan focuses attention on seminarians and active 
pastors and to a lesser degree on college students. The program includes minority 
chaplains assigned to DA and Army level, which are creating and perfecting the program 
as they go along. Since the reawakening of racial, ethnic and religious pride among most 
minorities, they lean more toward separatism, and the Army’s integrative ministry does 
not correspond with their views. Some potential recruits feel the Army is still a repressive 
society that will not provide freedom, advancement, and equal opportunity for minorities 
as it does for the majority. He related several possible recruiting techniques that 
he might suggest to the Chief of Chaplains, they were, 


1. Promote qualified minority chaplains ahead of their peers for greater visibility 


2. Increase key and DA schools assignments for minority chaplains 


3. Bring highly qualified (talent and experience) minority ministers on active 
duty at higher rank or pay. 


8 Smith, “The Minority Group Chaplains.” 


CHAPTER SIX 


PROJECT ANALYSIS 


Introduction 

The Medical Recruiting Brigade (MRB) located in Fort Knox, Kentucky is the 
context for the testing of the hypothesis purported in this document. The staff of the 
Chaplain Recruiting Team is comprised of twelve Chaplains who are assigned to the 
MRB as recruiters and twenty-five enlisted Recruiters who are detailed to the Recruiting 
Command as Chaplain Recruiters. In this unique unit, Chaplain serves as Subject Matter 
Experts (SME’s) who provide the perspective on the life and ministry of the Active or 
Reserve Chaplain. They discuss with the potential applicants the role and function of the 
Chaplain in the varying contexts. 

The primary responsibility of the Enlisted Chaplain Recruiter is ensuring that 
potential applicants are processed as Active Duty or Reserve Chaplains and Chaplain 
Candidates. The Enlisted recruiter is responsible for providing the administrative support 
to complete the application, so the individual can be accessed and commissioned as an 
Officer in the US Army. In essence, the Chaplains serve as prospectors and the Enlisted 
recruiters serve as the processors. 

The Chaplain Recruiting Teams (CRT) were selected as the group to participate in 
this survey because they are the individuals who have the responsibility for engaging and 


recruiting Chaplains from gender and every faith tradition recognized by the DOD. It is 
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the role of the Chaplain recruiters to serve as the ‘face’ of the Army. The Chaplains in the 
recruiting paradigm are the subject matter expert. The Chaplain is utilized as the 


prospector. The Enlisted Recruiter is the processor. 


Methodology 
The project hypothesis was designed to bring awareness to Chaplain Recruiters 
for the need to increase the amount of female Chaplain in the Chaplain Corps. The 
project was comprised of four parts. They were a presurvey, the Implicit Association Test 
(IAT), a Cultural Competence and a post survey. This methodology was chosen to allow 
those who participated to unearth innate biases. However, a short-cultural competency 
training would empower the participants to struggle and grow in areas where the biases 


were revealed. 


Survey 


A pre-survey was administered to the Chaplain Recruiting Teams (CRTs). The 
survey was comprised of eleven questions. It included scaling questions, true or false and 
open-ended questions. It was designed to ascertain what Recruiter perceived to be the 
current state of US Army Chaplain recruiting and potential areas where recruiting 
techniques maybe enhanced. 

One of the challenges of this project was a way to build awareness of the 
individual recruiter of the innate biases that subconsciously exist in our society. 
Researchers at Ohio State University have also considered the construct as ‘implicit 


social cognition’. They suggest, 


Implicit bias refers to the attitudes or stereotypes that affect our 
understanding, actions, and decisions in an unconscious manner. These 
biases, which encompass both favorable and unfavorable assessments, are 
activated involuntarily and without an individual’s awareness or intentional 
control. Residing deep in the subconscious, these biases are different from 
known biases that individuals may choose to conceal for the purposes of 
social and/or political correctness. Rather, implicit biases are not accessible 
through introspection.’ 


They further contend, 


The implicit associations we harbor in our subconscious cause us to have 
feelings and attitudes about other people based on characteristics such as 
race, ethnicity, age, and appearance. These associations develop over the 
course of a lifetime beginning at a very early age through exposure to direct 
and indirect messages. In addition to early life experiences, the media and 
news programming are often-cited origins of implicit associations.” 


Additionally they put forth, 


A Few Key Characteristics of Implicit Biases 


e Implicit biases are pervasive. Everyone possesses them, even 
people with avowed commitments to impartiality such as judges. 


e Implicit and explicit biases are related but distinct mental 
constructs. They are not mutually exclusive and may even 
reinforce each other. 


e The implicit associations we hold do not necessarily align with our 
declared beliefs or even reflect stances we would explicitly 
endorse. 


e We generally tend to hold implicit biases that favor our own 
ingroup, though research has shown that we can still hold implicit 
biases against our ingroup. 


e Implicit biases are malleable. Our brains are incredibly complex, 
and the implicit associations that we have formed can be gradually 
unlearned through a variety of debiasing techniques.” 


' The Ohio University, “Understanding Implicit Bias,” accessed November 7, 2017, http:// 
kirwaninstitute.osu.edu/research /understanding-implicit-bias. 


* “Understanding Implicit Bias.” 


> “Understanding Implicit Bias.” 
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In the process of researching a modality that could unearth some of the latent 
encumbrances, which could infringe on the ability to view female seminarians as viable 
leads and potential applicants for the Chaplain Corps, an online awareness tool was 
discovered as a mechanism to build awareness. It was called the Implicit Association Test 
(IAT). 

Psychologist Anthony Greenwald states that the IAT 1s “considered a thought 
experiment.” He continues to say, 

An implicit association test (IAT) measures differential association of 2 

target concepts with an attribute. The 2 concepts appear in a 2-choice task 

(e.g., flower vs. insect names), and the attribute in a 2nd task (e.g., 

pleasant vs. unpleasant words for an evaluation attribute). When 

instructions oblige highly associated categories (e.g., flower + pleasant) to 

share a response key, performance is faster than when less associated 

categories (e.g., insect + pleasant) share a key. This performance 

difference implicitly measures differential association of the 2 concepts 

with the attribute.” * 

The experiment is designed to measure the reaction to two opposing 
dualities, and associations made with those dualities. At some point in the 
experiment, the normalized dualities and associations are inverted, and the 
experiment measures the reaction to the new association. 

Harvard University developed an online tool that seeks to enable the 
participant to recognize the areas where they may possess a bias. The non-profit 
organization known as Project Implicit is an international collaboration between 


researchers who are interested in implicit social cognition—thoughts and feelings 


outside of conscious awareness and control. The objective of the researchers is 


* “Attitudes and Social J udgment,” accessed December 19, 2017, https://www.uni-muenster 
.de/imperia/md/content/psyifp/aeechterhoff/wintersemester201 1-12/attitudesandsocialjudgment 
/greenwaldmcgheeschwatz_iat_jpsp1998.pdf. 


“to educate the public about hidden biases and to provide a virtual laboratory for 
collecting data on the Internet.”° 

The website indicates that “the IAT [thought experiment] measures 
attitudes and beliefs that people may unwilling or unable to report.” The online 
test is not designed to be a diagnostic implement. It is preferable to use the IAT 
mainly as an educational tool to develop awareness of implicit preferences and 
stereotypes.° 

The Implicit Association Test provided the following instructions for the 
participants. The IAT measures the strength of associations between concepts 
(e.g., Black people, gay people) and evaluations (e.g., good, bad) or stereotypes 
(e.g., athletic, clumsy). The main idea is that making a response is easier when 
closely related items share the same response key. 

When doing an IAT you are asked to quickly sort words into categories 
that are on the left and right hand side of the computer screen by pressing the “e”’ 


key if the word belongs to the category on the left and the “1” key if the word 


belongs to the category on the right. The IAT has five main parts. 


In the first part of the IAT you sort words relating to the concepts (e.g., fat 


people, thin people) into categories. So if the category “Fat People” was on the 
left, and a picture of a heavy person appeared on the screen, you would press the 


eo" key. 
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; Project Implicit, “Ethical Considerations,” accessed November 30, 2017, https:/Amplicit.harvard. 


edu/implicit/ethics.html. 


° Project Implicit, “Ethical Considerations.” 


In the second part of the [AT you sort words relating to the evaluation 
(e.g., good, bad). So if the category “good” was on the left, and a pleasant word 
appeared on the screen, you wouid press the “e” key. 

In the third part of the IAT the categories are combined and you are asked 
to sort both concept and evaluation words. So the categories on the left hand side 
would be Fat People/Good and the categories on the right hand side would be 
Thin People/Bad. It is important to note that the order in which the blocks are 
presented varies across participants, so some people will do the Fat People/Good, 
Thin People/Bad part first and other people will do the Fat People/Bad, Thin 
People/Good part first. 

In the fourth part of the [AT the placement of the concepts switches. If the 
category “Fat People” was previously on the left, now it would be on the right. 
Importantly, the number of trials in this part of the IAT is increased in order to 
minimize the effects of practice. 

In the final part of the IAT the categories are combined in a way that is 
opposite what they were before. If the category on the left was previously Fat 
People/Good, it would now be Fat People/Bad. 

The IAT score is based on how long it takes a person, on average, to sort 
the words in the third part of the [AT versus the fifth part of the IAT. We would 
say that one has an implicit preference for thin people relative to fat people if they 
are faster to categorize words when Thin People and Good share a response key 


and Fat People and Bad share a response key, relative to the reverse.” 


’ Project Implicit, “Ethical Considerations.” 
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For this thought experiment, we utilized the test for Gender and Career since it 


would provide the most fruitful results for this context. 


Cultural Competence Training 

The American Speech Language Hearing Association (ASHA) states “Cultural 
competence involves understanding and appropriately responding to the unique 
combination of cultural variables and the full range of dimensions of diversity that the 
professional and client/patient/family bring to interactions.” 

The Cultural Competence training protocol is designed to build awareness in the 
recruiter about the need to suspend their individual biases so that adequately engage 
diverse communities in order to meet the mission requirements. The stages of Cultural 
Competency are as follows: 


Stage 1. Cultural Destructiveness 


® Makes people fit the same cultural pattern; excludes those who do not fit 
(forced assimilation). 


e Uses differences as barriers. 
Stage 2. Cultural Incapacity 


e Supports segregation as a desirable policy, enforces racial policies, and 
maintains stereotypes. 


e Maintains a paternalistic posture toward “lesser races” (e.¢., 
discriminatory hiring practices, lower expectations of minority clients, and 
subtle messages that they are not valued). 


e Discriminates based on whether members of diverse groups “know their 
place.” 


® American Speech-Language-Hearing Association, “Cultural Compentency,” accessed November 
30, 2017, https://www.asha.org/Practice-Portal/Professional-Issues/Cultural-Competence/, 
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Lacks the capacity or will to help minority clients in the community. 


Applies resources unfairly. 


Stage 3. Cultural Blindness 


Believes that color or culture makes no difference and that all people are 
the same. 


Ignores cultural strengths. 
Encourages assimilation; isolates those who do not assimilate. 
Blames victims for their problems. 


Views ethnic minorities as culturally deprived. 


Stage 4. Cultural Pre-competence 


Desires to deliver quality services; has commitment to civil rights. 
Realizes its weaknesses; attempts to improve some aspect of services. 
Explores how to serve minority communities better. 

Often lacks only information on possibilities and how to proceed. 
May believe that accomplishment of one goal or activity fulfills 


obligations to minority communities; may engage in token hiring 
practices. 


Stage 5. Cultural Competence 


Shows acceptance of and respect for differences. 

Expands cultural knowledge and resources. 

Provides continuous self-assessment. 

Pays attention to the dynamics of difference to meet client needs better. 


Adapts service models to needs. 
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e Seeks advice and consultation from minority communities. 
e Is committed to policies that enhance services to diverse clientele. 
Stage 6. Cultural Proficiency 
® Holds all cultures in high esteem. 
e Seeks to add to knowledge base. 
e Advocates continuously for cultural competence. 
The training is designed to created culturally competent recruiting. According to 
the Diversity Officer Magazine, “Culturally competent recruitment is a matter of 
developing the awareness, attitude, knowledge, and skills needed to impress upon 


candidates that the interviewer gets them.” 


Implementation 

The initial questions were developed and reviewed by the context associates. The 
questions were then submitted to the Battalion Commander for review and revision. 
Those questions were sent by email to the TRADOC Chaplain as a courtesy since the 
Recruiters are technically a part of USAREC. The approved survey was converted to a 
fillable form to enable remote locations to complete the survey by computer so we would 
be unbale to ascertain the handwriting of the participants. 

Context associates were engaged to discuss intent and scope of the project along 
with the deadlines for gathering and compiling the gathering information. Assignments 


were provided and briefed on their roles and responsibilities in the project process. 


” Officer Magazine, “The Top Ten Culturally Competent Interviewing Strategies in Diversity,” 
accessed August 30, 2017, http://diversityofficermagazine.com/cultural-competence/the-top-ten-culturally- 
competent-interviewing-strategies/. 
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The request for survey letter to the Office of the Chief of Chaplains (OCCH) was drafted 
and submitted via email so that the Chaplain Recruiters could be asked to participate in 
the survey. It was later discovered that were OCCH did not need to approve the survey 
but the authority to survey the Chaplains and Recruiters was given to the Medical 
Recruiting Brigade (MRB) Commander. 

The survey permission letter was also drafted to the individual Chaplain 
Recruiters to gain permission to gather insight on the perspective of the Chaplain Corps 
current recruiting paradigm. The participants would be able to utilize their personal 
computer to complete the survey and the IAT. 

The Chaplain Recruiting Teams were initially scheduled to gather for Annual 
Training in April but because of budgetary constraints and a scheduling conflict with the 
Chief of Chaplains, the training was moved to June. We received authorization from the 
mentors and approving authorities to postpone the survey to the new training date. 

The survey was sent out on numerous occasions and the Brigade Commander at the 
Chaplain Recruiter of Training made special emphasis. Despite repeated from the 
Brigade and Battalion Commander only one Recruiter provided a survey response. The 
participant did not complete the IAT and as a result, the Cultural Competence training 


was not provided. 


Summary of Learning 
There was a cacophony of silence after the third appeal by the Brigade 
Commander to participate in the survey. The singular response to the survey questions 


provided was reflective of the willingness to maintain the hegemony over the number of 
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female Chaplains in the Army Chaplains Corps. This response represents 3.13% of the 
survey population. There appears to be a normative correlation between the percentage of 
female Chaplains (4.3%) in the Chaplain Corps and the quantitative response of the 


surveyed group. A stunning 96.7% opted not to participate in the survey. 


Survey Response 


TP) Actual | Actual 
recruiters | recruiters | excluded | pool response 





mee pee Dn 


Survey response percentage 





The remarks of the singular response to the survey is listed below. 


1. Do you feel that the mission of the Chaplain Corps is important? 


Yes, what is more important than bringing God to soldiers and soldiers to God 
and their families? In what our soldiers do for an occupation, God and the 
spiritual must be in the picture. The 1“ Amendment of the Constitution is as 
important today as it was when first instituted, and always will be. Spiritual, 
moral and morale issues need the assistance of a Chaplain in today’s Army. The 
Chaplain Corps’ mission is to provide and train those Chaplains to assist and 
support these areas. 


2. The Chaplain Corps is making progress with diversity initiatives 
Somewhat Agree 
Explain your response: The education requirements for recruiting chaplains as 
well as the professional work experience expectations limits some religions/faiths 
and Christian denominations from entering the Corps when compared to others. 
It’s not a perfect system. One size can’t fi[t] all. There has to be give and take, but 
how can the system adjust to accommodate that? 


3. The Chaplain Corps ts committed to diversity 


Somewhat Agree 
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Explain your response: To the extent that physical, educational, work experience, 
language requirements, and other expectations exist. Not to mention, diversity is 
not as important as spiritual and morale grounding. 

The Chaplain Corps is intentional in recruiting female Chaplains 

Somewhat Agree 

Explain your response: We cast a net to all. If we catch them and they meet 


current DODI and DACH requirements we recruit them. Gender doesn’t drive 
recruiting efforts DODI and DACH SOP requirements do. 


. What are your most effective marketing techniques for recruiting female 
Chaplains? 


a. Print (eg. flyers, handouts, brochures) 
b. Banners 

c. Social media/Internet 

d. Other None: 


Nothing specific. We use them all to recruit them all. We are not gender 
specific. 


. What methods or recruiting practices are most suitable for the Chaplain Corps? 


Explain. Depends on if you’re trying to get CC, RA or AR chaplains on board to 
some extent. Face to face is always great, but we don’t have the luxury of time 
and personnel to be everywhere we’d like to be throughout our AO. The 
telephone and Internet are the best all around recruiting tools. Especially 
regarding how challenging the mission is. 


. What marketing tools can we utilize to target our low- density audiences? 
Explain. All that has been already mentioned above. It’s really about who you 
know and the network connection after everything is said and done. 

Is there an effective feedback response in place to coach for performance? Yes, if 
No (explain). The DCA Direct Commission Accession system is what we use for 


feedback. Doesn’t seem to capture what is really going on. The real coaching 
comes for the team and leadership of the Chaplain Recruiting Center. 
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9. What are our methods, if any, for attracting candidates outside the traditional 
recruitment profile? 


Explain. Besides networking and getting on the phone or talking to folk face to 
face there is none. Again the challenge for reeling people in to recruit falls back 
on whether or not the meet the requirements/qualifications and standards. 


10. What assumptions and potential biases might we bring to our recruitment 
decisions? 


What is not an assumption or bias? The overall bias is: Not everyone is cut out to 
be an Army Chaplain. Is it true? Yes it is. What determines if they are cut out for 
it? The accessions process. What is our approach as recruiters? Follow policy and 
SOP, cast as big a net as we can to get people’s interest and attention, build 
people’s packets, let the person and the accessioning system do the weeding out. 


11. What additional recruiting strategies can you recommend to expand our targeted 
recruiting for low density and diverse markets? 


Nothing that I do not know we are already doing. Sometimes having a chaplain 
that is really diverse and unique doesn’t best serve the majority groups in our 
ranks nor does it serve the mission. There are plenty of soldiers who are put off by 
chaplains that are too diverse. I have been told that by many enlisted soldiers and 
officer personnel. 


The response of the participant suggests that the current recruiting paradigm is 
acceptable. Despite the increased number of females enrolling and graduating from 


seminaries, it would appear that the number of females in the Chaplain Corps 1s suffice. 
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Race /Ethnic Male | % | Female! % Total 
Group 
pastor 4,561 | 55% | 17,528 62.4% 


Asian/Pacific 1,701 | 9% 6% 7.8% 
Islander 


aKa al as 


Native 1% 1% 0. 5% 
American - | 
Not Reported 1,340 | 7% 675 8% | 2,015 || 7.2% 


2015 Masters of Divinity Graduates 

























The silence of the group reflected a covert desire to minimize the presence of 
female Chaplains while giving verbal ascent being accommodating to females 
functioning as clergy in sacred spaces. The willingness to maintain implicit biases 
enables us to function in a vacuum and supports the misnomer that everyone is treated 
equally. Maintaining biases do not require growth or increased self-awareness. 

Greenwald states in his earlier research, “Implicit attitudes are manifest as actions 
or judgments that are under the control of automatically activated evaluations without the 
performers awareness of that causation.” 

If according to Greenwald that “implicit attitudes are introspectively unidentified 
(or inaccurately identified) traces of past experience that mediate favorable or 
unfavorable feeling, thought, or action to it social objects,” then it is reasonable to posit 
that our innate biases with respect to clerical or priestly position of females are formed by 


a religious imprinting or spiritual formation. 
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Conclusion 


The Chaplain Corps continues to be rife with ubiquitous residues of patriarchy, 


misogyny and sexism. There is increasing tension for the Chaplain Corps to show 


external governmental agencies that they desire to be inclusive and diverse in the 


accessions process but remnants of the ‘good ole boy’ system are seen in the ways that 


face of the Chaplain Corps is presented and marketed to a wider community. 


The following recommendations are offered as possible courses of action that 


should be considered if the Chaplain Corps truly desires to be a diverse organization. 


Recommendations: 


DACH continues to be oblivious to the challenges that female experience in 
ministry and the impact of sexism on females in gaining ministry experience. 
By removing Clinical Pastoral Education (CPE) focused jobs like Hospital, 
Hospice, Correction or Corporate Chaplaincy as a viable ministry opportunity 
for gaining “Professional Work Experience”, DACH systematically eliminates 
female clergy from being qualified to serve as Army Chaplains. Chaplains 
serving in non-parish settings should be considered as viable as pulpiteers. 


Implement a strategic training program designed to build awareness of the 
benefits of increasing the presence female Chaplains in the military. 


Implement Cultural Competence Training for Chaplain Recruiting Team to 
enable Recruiters to be sensitive to the ‘Life cycle ministry’- Modify the 
marketing and recruiting approach to ministry as a seasonal event rather that a 
lifetime venture. The approach to ministry based on the time of life a woman 
finds herself in. This will also determine the level of physicality. 
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Marketing 
Begin partnering with colleges and seminaries about women in ministry so that 
female seminarians can begin to see military Chaplaincy as a viable ministry opportunity. 


Rework the role of women in ministry to decrease the disparity in the Chaplain Corps 


Update the marketing material to reflect the diverse markets we desire to target. Create 
printed material and conference banners that are based on gender, ethnicity and faith 


tradition to reflect the military community. 


Recruiting 


e Acquire lead sources for prospecting from Seminaries, PMS/ROTC, 
Endorsers and Denominations. Chaplains and Chaplain Recruiters do not have 
the “traditional” recruiting lists that are provided to the other branches like 
NPS, AMEDD and JAG. 


e Provide an Student Loan Repayment Plan as an incentive for Chaplain joining 
the Regular Army. Other job specialties like the Doctors and Lawyers are 
incentivized when they agree to commission. The Chaplain Corps does not. It 
would allow the Corps to attract more diverse applicants. It is naive to think 


that monetary compensation is not a consideration as people answer the call to 
military chaplaincy. 


Retention 

As a result of the 2016 National Defense Authorization Act, AR 135-100 
paragraph 1-7n and 2-1p need to be revisited so that the recruiting pool can be expanded 
to meet mission requirements. The 2016 National Defense Authorization Act outlined a 
new approach, dubbed BRS: Blended Retirement System. It goes into effect on January 


1, 2018, and everyone who joins as of then, even if they do not serve twenty years, has 
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the potential to walk away after their term of service with some savings toward 


retirement. 


In light of the changes in the retirement system, the Chaplain Corps should create 
a new Chaplain Corps presentation to include and reflect all of the updates and changes 
in the retirement system. 

The Chaplain Corps has a long was to go if there is truly a desire to reflect the 
complex diversity represented in the US Army. We are charged with providing world- 
class religious support to our Soldiers, Families, and DA Civilians but we oftentimes do 
not look like or reflect the constituency we serve. Equally frustrating is the resistance of 
the Chaplain Corps to make fundamental changes to its recruiting and accession process. 
Instead of accepting the information and assessments provided in the internally 
authorized reports, the Corps choses to remain oblivious to the cultural shifts of our 
society. The Chaplain Corps continues to hold fast to dated patriarchal, misogynistic, and 
sexist paradigms, which preclude women from serving as clergy in the military. By 
eliminating non-parish ministry contexts like CPE Chaplaincy as viable ministry 
contexts, the Chaplain Corps continues to adopt additional stringent policies that inhibit 
the ability of the women to gain access to ability to serve. 

The Chaplain Corps must do better. In order to maintain relevance to the 
communities we serve, we must be proactive in our ministry and not merely reactionary. 
If the Chaplain Corps is willing to do the hard work of looking internally ad assessing its 
strength, weaknesses and acknowledging the implicit biases which we all possess, then 
we can create a true community of faith where all people are welcomed, supported and 


affirmed by Chaplains who are a reflection of their vision of the Divine. 
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